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I 



The present study of the paean was undertaken with the pur- 
pose of determining more accurately the meaning of the word as 
used by the tragedians. It soon became evident that an exainina- 
tion of the whole subject was necessary, in order to understand 
the different uses of the word, as well as the place of the hymn 
itself in Greek cultus. Most of the material was collected by 
Schwalbe in a Magdeburg Program {Ueber die Bedeulung des 
Paans ah Gesang, im apollinischen Culius') ; but his starting 
point, as well as his conception of the different uses of the word 
in their relation to each other, seems to me radically wrong. The 
Statements in handbooks of Greek literature and antiquities are 
also defective, where they are not positively erroneous. 

In the first appendix I have reprinted the paeans and fragments 
of paeans that are preserved to us ; and in a second appendix I 
have reprinted with some comments the hymns found at Delphi, 
to all of which the name paean may be applied. The text of the 
French edition is reproduced with little or no change, and I have 
reserved my comments for the notes. 

Passages from the lyric poets are cited from Bergk's Poeiae 
Lyrici Graeci ; for the dramatists I have used Dindorf 'a Poetae 
Scenici Graeci; other writers as far as possible are cited from 
Teubner texts. 

In spelling Greek proper names, I have felt at liberty to use 
either a real English equivalent (Plato, Lucian, etc.), or a Greek 
transliteration {e. g., Paian, Paieon, Herakles) ; but I have tried 
to be consistent in the use of oue form for any one word. For 
the titles of Greek works I have followed the usual practice in 
adopting the Latin form. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
ITHACA, New York, 
lo April, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ac Oe (is P£oiis luSnii KOiviuK piv iroiaws, v/tvoi- i&'uij St 'ApTt/nSos v/ivoi 
oijnriyyos, 'AttoXAuivos o 1™!!!!*, aHipOTfpolv jrpotroSta, AioviSo-ou Sifiupo^^os, 
^'i}ltj}Tpo^ iot»A/)«. Xtvot yip AiTieptJTji (TKairai'tdJV i^Sul «ai ytmpySti. 
Pollux, Oiioni. I, 38. 

I In this list of Greek liymus the paean challenges our atteutioa 

as the word which is both a general iianie for hymn, and a parti- 
cular name for the liyniti to Apollo. The word paean more than 
any other (except perhaps the very general word u/iww) is used 
for the hymn as a part of the religions service, so that a study of 
the paean is important for the history of Greek religion. More 
specifically it is used for a particular hymn in the service of 
Apoilo, while at the same time the word is used as an epithet for 
Apollo and less commonly for other gods. In the study of the 
paean, therefore, we may hope for light not only on the musical 
side oE Greek ciiltus in general, or on the worship of Apoilo in 
particular, but also on the nature of Apollo and on hia relation to 
other gods who receive the name nauiw. If the subject is ap- 
proached with some particular theory of the nature of Apollo, 
e. g. , the theory that Apollo is a sun god * the facts can probably be 
adapted to the theory ; I shall ask the reader, however, to ap- 
proach the facts as far as possible without prejudice, in order to 
ascertain just what hght they have to throw on these questious. 

We have a few references to works in antiquity dealing with 
the paean and with the god Paian. The treatise of Didymos' ti- 
miatrai is generally thought to be a commentary on the paeans of 
Pindar. A similar work by Semos the Delian, if we may judge 
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by tlu- (.'xtr.iciNiTi AtluMiains.' iiiti<t have been a treatise on hymns 
ill ^tMu-ral. Zc-iiiHlotos of MaIK»s wrote a work probably entitled 
Ilaii^/i;. dtft-ri(liii>; tlic iilintity of A^oUo and Paiccn in Homer 
(cf. infra p. 4. imtv). 

Ill the ]ii'-s(.*iit cvntiiry Schwa I bt- has collected most of the ma- 
terial, Inii his trtMtisr pHK't-tHls, as I bdicve, from a start ing* point 
that is irntiri'ly ei ri>iieous. Accotdiuj^ to Schwalbe,* K. O. M tiller, f 
Bjrnli:irdy.| and Clirisl,.^ t!ic pacau is primarily a song of thanks- 
giving. Acc'»nling to Stt-ii>;'.'l i| the name originally indicated a 
kind of sacred soiij; pivuliar to the worship of Apollo and Artemis. 
Maury*; liolds that it was originally a song to Paian the god of 
healing, a god who was later confounded with Apollo. Clearly 
the first question to bu determined is as to the nature of the old 
god IIoiaF, if there was such a god, and as to his relation with 
Apollo. Granted the existence of such a god, the paean as a 
hymn derived its original character as well as its name from its 
relation to him. If in this way the original meaning of the 
paean can be discovered, the relation between the different 
forms of the hymn in actual use can be determined far more 
easily. That the ])aean was used before and after battles, at 
the symposion, and in the solemn worship at Delphi, is clear to 
every reader of Greek literature. The relation between these 
different forms of the paean, however, has been stated differently 
by almost every writer who has attempted to grapple with this 
problem. 

NOTK ON ETYMOLOGIES PROPOSED FOR THE WORD. 

Students of Greek religion have frequently looked to etymology 
for light on the nature of the Greek gods. The circular character 
of much of this reasoning is well illustrated by derivations pro- 



* E. g. p. 9. 

t Dorier, I, 350. 

X GHech. Litteratur^ II, i, p. 623. 

§ Griech. Litteratur, p. no. 

II Griech, Sakralalt. p. 59. 

\ Religions de la Grhe, II, p. 133. 
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posed for the word paian. To the Greek the word when it meant 
healer, suggested the verbTravco. In Sophokles, O. T, 150, Apollo 
is called vo^rov Trava-TT^pio^ just before the ode invoking Delian 
Paian, and the later Greek commentators frequently explain the 
word from this root/* The word was also connected with the 
verb Tratcaf a meaning which fitted in very well with the use of 
the paean before battle. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the suggestion of WelckerJ 
that Ilatav is another form for ^aiav, which is equivalent to ^dfov 
another form of ^aiOtov. The ordinarily accepted derivation of 
the word is that proposed by Pictet in Kuhn's Zeitschr. V, p. 40. 
He connects it with the Sanscrit root pti meaning to cleanse, and 
regards the Greek word as equivalent to a Sanscrit *pdvydvdn 
formed from the feminine abstract pavyd. More recently Bau- 
nack§ has offered another explanation. He regards Ilaiav as short- 
ened from the refrain icircuav which is equivalent to ^(e) kir atava.|| 
In this formula, te = fidSi^c and *aldv is equivalent to aldffov (San- 
scrit atsa-van from the root ais). In a word the refrain means 
'' Go to the Helper'* or Healer, and the noun is shortened from 
the refrain. 

Between the forms wmav, and irotcav, I can find no distinction of 
usage, and there is no reason to doubt that they are but different 
forms of the same word. (Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, 328.) 



*Schol. Aristoph. Pint,, 636 ; Etym, Magn,, 651 ; Kustath., 137,40 ; Didy- 
mos in Etym. Gud., 446, 51 ; Et. Or.^ 133, 32, etc. 

t Aristoph. Pax, 453 f. ; Bustath., 138, 7 ; Macrob. Sat,, I, 17, 16, ^^ and 
as used in Delphic worship ^*~". 

X Griech. Gotterlehre, I, 542 and 454. 

\ Studien, I, 153. 

II The refrain occurs in the form Ik xoidy, with an e instead of 17, in the 
paean of Isyllos, as well as in two of the paeans found at Delphi. 



CHAPTER I. 

TMK (;()n PAIAN. 

In tlir fifth iMMik of thr IliaiP we read that Paicon applied 
MNUhiii^ herbs t(i wutiiuls of the ^(mIs and healed them " in the 
house t)f /l'Us on hi^li OlymiKis." In the Odyssey* the physicians 
of IC^cvpt »'rc' said if» he of the stock of Paieon ; i. ^., Paieon ap- 
|M\'irs as a min<ir f^inl. thi* pliysician of the Olympic deities/ and 
the patron or aiuvst<ir of liunian physicians. It is part of what 
has I>i*i'ii callc«l tlic rationalism of Homer that magic has little or 
no jjlaiH* in tlir i-pic worhl (aUhongh cf. Odyss, xix, 441 f.) ; 
and in accord. in(*L* with this ])rinciple the healing art consists of 
the scicMitific usf of herbs, nt)t of magical incantations. Exactly 
the samt* view of the Ilealer-gcxl is presented in a fragment of 
I lesiocP preserved in ivnstathios and the Homeric scholia. The 
Hesifxl fragment expressly distinguished Paieon from Apollo. 
Aristarchr>s rightly regardetl Paieon as independent from Apollo 
in Homer ; but Krates adojHed a very dubious reading in Od. iv, 
231, which identified the two, and Zenodotos^ is said to have 
compose<l a book in favor of this view. It is impossible to find 
support in Homer for any other view than that of Aristarchos. 

Paian (or Paion) is still an independent deity in Aischylos.* 
He is the divine physician, the Healer, who is invoked not so 
much in case of disease as to protect from evils that threaten to 
overwhelm a house or an army. The specific meaning of the 
word is always clear ; he is distinctly the Healer both to the poet 
and to his reader, but at the same time he is a divine person 
whose aid is directly invoked in time of trouble. He is so clearly 
a person that we may object to any interpretation which does not 
bring out his individual, personal nature. So we should render, 
e. g,, Agam, 99®, " Prove thyself a Paian (/. e,, a Healer) of this 
anxiety. ' ' And this applies also to the adjective Tratwvtos. Supply 



* Cf. Schol. Veron. Verg. Aen,^ XI, 738 ; Wachsmuth de Cratete Mallota^ 
p. 28 ; Usener, Gotternamen^ 154, and n. 19. 
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1066' x'f' "■'"uivtji is not simply " wilb healing' hand " (a meaning 
which fairly obtains, e. g., in Theophrast. Hisior. Plant, ix, 8, 
6") but " with the hand of Paian, i. e., of the Healer." Again 
when the adjective refers to the hymn as in Aisch. Frag. 142'°, I 
wonld read " with prayers that are paeans " rather than " with 
healing prayers." In Agam. 848" the "drugs of Paian " recall 
the passage Hesiod, Frag. 139', and Solon. Sill, 57". In Agam. 
' Paian receives an epithet which in Homer* is applied to 
Apollo, jn.'it as in the Homeric Hyinn to Apollo the paean is a 
hymn used in the service of Apollo ; this only makes it the more 
striking tliat in Aischylos Paian is so clearly distinguished from 
Apollo. 
In Pindar" the function of Apollo as the god of healing is fully 

. developed ; and yet in the one passage where Paian is mentioned, 
s a distinct person, the patron (jod of physicians as in the 
Odyssey, iv, 232. It is true that Apollo was the ipx^y^"' of 
Kyrene.t but the reference in Pyth. iv, 270, is rather to the 
patron of physicians than to the patron of the city. 

In Sophokles {Oid. Tyt. 154)" the beautiful ode to the Delian 
Paian clearly refers to the god of Delphi who.se dictum is awaited 
with such interest ; and the references in Euripides" to the Delphic 
god under this title of Paian, show that at Athens it became a 
regular title of the Pythian Apollo, although the word Ttaxo.v still 
means the "healer"."* In an inscription of the period of the Pel o- 
ponnesian war (C.I. A. I, 210") we have the combination AirdAAwi'os 
ntuui-o; which may be rendered " Apollo who is Paian ; " nor do we 
ever find the adjective iraitivios used as a real epithet of Apollo in 
the way that it is used, e. g., of Athena, Even in late inscrip- 
tions (C.I.G. 1946, 5039)" Paian is rather another name for 
Apollo than a simple epithet. In later literature generallyl Paian 

Lshould probably be understood as another name for Apollo the 
Jiealer, although archaizing writers retain the god Paian as an iu- 



* Iliad, XV, 365 ; XX. 151. 

t Pindar, Pytk. V. 60. 

t E. g., Plato, Lrg. 664 C" ; C.I.G. 5973 c 
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dependent deity." On the other hand in the Selinunte inscrip- 
tion I.G.S. I, 269", we may almost certainly regard Paian as dis- 
tinct from Apollo ; probably the two were not thought of as one 
until after the date of this inscription. 

The function of healing and with it the name of the Healer god 
were also associated with several other gods. In the fourth mime 
of Herondas" the god of Trikka, Kos, and Epidauros (/. <?., As- 
klepios) is invoked as Lord Paieon ; and the mime includes a 
paean hymn (lines 79 f.) at the successful termination of the 
sacrifice. Again in an epigram from Epidauros, the great seat of 
Asklepios worship, a priest of Paieon is mentioned."* It is 
hardly probable that there was actually a separate priesthood of a 
god Paieon at Epidauros, although this is of course possible. f 
In later inscriptions Asklepios is addressed as Paian, in the same 
way that Apollo is. J The paean as a hymn used in worship is 
also transferred from the service of Apollo to the service of Askle- 
pios (cf. Chapter IV). 

Of Zeus Paian we know (from a gloss preserved in Hesychios) 
only that he was worshipped at Rhodes. 

Turning to the adjective form of the word, Trotcovtos, we find it as 
an epithet of Athena on the great altar at Oropos (Pans. I, 34, 3) ; 
Athena Paionia is also mentioned at Athens (Pans. I, 2, 5). 
According to Hesychios, Dionysos was worshipped as Paionios. 
Dionysos was also addressed as Paian in the Delphic hymn (cf. 
Appendix II). On a vase (published in A.Z. 1852, Taf. 37) 
representing a company of youths in Bacchic revel we read 
(C.I.G. 8385)** TTotav Kw/xos vcavois. Voigt§ translates "Schluss- 
gesang des Symposions*' and explains the scene as the return from 
the ** Choengelage.'* To me it is evidence that Dionysos was 
addressed as Paian in hymns used in his worship. 



*'E0. 'Apx- 1884, (T. 25. 

fCf. Cicero Verr, act, II, iv, 57, 127-128^. 

X C.I.G. 2292** from Delos, 3158 from Sm)n:na, 3538 from Pergamon, and 
511 == C.I. A. I, 171"*. Cf. KaUistr. Descript, X, 4**. The word is used rather 
as another name for him, than as an epithet. 

§ Roscher, Lexikon^ I, 1072, 54. 

ll Cf. the paean to Dionysos found at Delphi, and late Orphic hymns.** 
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We also find evidence of a hero with a name formed from tlie 
i>8ame root, viz. , ILuuvouk. At Olympia near the altar of Herakles 
E wopacTTarij! stood the altars of his brothers Epiraedes, Idas, 
j' Paionaios, and lascis (Pans. V, 14, 7), The list corresponds 
I closely to the list of Koiiretes in Elis to whom Rhea entrusted the 
.nfant Zens, viz., Herakles, Paionaios, Epimedes, lasios, Idas 
\ (Paufi. V, 7, 6). Here Paionaios is a hero in a list of other 
I heroes who practice the arts of Jiealing. Paiou also appears as an 
m eponym hero (Pans. V, 1 , j)"". Finally, several men of this name 
I. are mentioned, of whom the best known is the Thracian sculptor 
I from Mende, 

■ facts before lis are these. In Homer and down to the 
■ middle of the fifth century B.C., Paian is referred to as an inde- 
pendent deity, and is never identified with Apollo. At Syracuse 
and perhaps at Kpidauros he continued to be worshipped as an 
independent deity. The name is later applied to gods of healing, 
Apollo, Asklepios, and in adjective form to Athena as goddess of 
I healing. At Delphi, if not elsewhere, it is also applied to Diony- 
sos. A name formed from the same root is applied to a hero of 
healing. In these facts Usener* finds the proof that an old deity 
Paian was once very widely worshipped all over the Greek world ; 
but that he was supplanted by other gods of healing such as the 
Ionic latros, so that we find only scattered survivals of a worship 
that was once so important. There may be question as to the ex- 
tent and importance of this early worship, but the facts fully 
justify the supposition that Paian was originally a distinct god, a 
god of healing, and that he did not become merged with Apollo 
and Asklepios until later times. 

In the Homeric hymn to Apollo the fipmijoiv, i. e., the hymn of 

which this is the refrain, is mentioned as a hymn used in the 

Lworship of the Delphic Apollo. This is very naturally explained 

»by saying that the hymn with this refrain was early transferred 

(torn the worship of Paian to the worship of Apollo ; and even in 

|hc Iliad (xxii, 391)'" we find that the paean as a hymn is not 
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limited to the invocation of the god Paian. This raises the ques- 
tion whether we are to think of the god as first, and of the name 
of the hymn as derived from the name of the god in whose service 
it was used ; or whether perhaps the hymn came first and the 
name of the god was derived from its refrain. That the hymn 
was originally a healing song, a song to procure relief from sick- 
ness or pestilence, is clear ; for it was intimately connected with 
Paian the old god of healing, whichever of the two may have the 
priority in time. K. O. Miiller* and Welckerf assert that the god 
was prior to the hymn to which he gave his name. The question 
is not an idle one, for if we find reason to think that the hymn 
came before the god. i, e,, that it was originally an old incantation 
song of healing, it would throw an interesting light on the history 
of the god Paian. 

EXCURSUS 

ON NAMES OF GODS THAT ARE ALSO NAMES OF SONGS. 

a) Ritual songs of mourning (with erotic character): 

A1V09 *AfyjraXvKrj 

^A8(i)vis 'IoXc/aos 

KakvKrj 

b) Songs of harvesters (often dirges): 

Airvepcn/s Bcup/xos 

Mavcpctfs 

"louAos, OvXjos (cf. Demeter 'lovXco. OvXco, KoXXiovAos). 
c; Other cases: 

Owiyyos (cf. Artemis Ovttis, ^Ottis.) 

Compare also the epithets of Dionysos which are identical with 
refrains of hymns, and with cries used in his worship, the song 
iopoKxo^ with refrain t^ Bokxc from the name Baxxos ; the cries 
iXx\€u, €voi, <raPoi and the epithets 'EXeXcvs, £vu>s, 2a)3o9 and 



^ Dorier^ I, 298. 

t Griechische Gotterlehre, I, 542. 
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3a/3a£uK. Possibly tbe name 'Lu^^os comes froni the 'tayai of his 
worshippers (so Schol. Aisch. Sepi. 635), as AiSHpaix^ comes 
from the name of the hymn.* 

Ill regard to many of these cases the evidence Is insn£5cient to 
determine whether the song or the god is the older. The Linos 
songf was regarded by the Greeks themselves as a dirge with the 
refrain ttUivoi', = Semitic fl(/<fK«, "Woe tons"; the refrain ap- 
pears, e. g., ill Aischyl. Agam. 121, 139, 159. In this case the 
soug, and later the person were named from a foreign refrain, 
and finally the story of Linos was developed from the same source. 
According to Herodotos {II, 79) Maneros was simply the Egyp- 
tian form of Linos ; in this case also it has been suggested^ that 
the song was named from an Egyptian refrain, and that the gud 
and his story arose out of the song.g — The myths of Borinos and 
Kalyke seem to be purely aetiological ; they but furnish the setting 
for songs that in all probability were much older. The fragment 
of Stesichoros (Atlien. xiv, 619 D) is of course on a different 
plane from the popular songs, and utilizes the myth for literary 
purposes. — Harpalyke and Harpalykos were figures quite inde- 
pendent of the song that goes by the same name, i. e. , the song 
does not seem to have originated in praise of the Harpalyke of 
whom the myths are told. The song is a ritual erotic dirge|| and 
it is quite loosely connected with the Harpalyke myth. — The 
Adonis song (or 'ASuii-uiirfids) is another quite clear instance of a 
song and later a god named from a refrain that had been adopted 
from a foreign language. All the worship of Adonis was Semitic 
in character, and originally liad reference to the god Tflmmuz^f 
(= Du-mu-zi). Along with the worship the Greeks adopted the 



•G-urlitt, Homeriscke Hymnen, VII, i3o, suggests tliat Jfioiasan epithet of 
Apollo comes from the cry ii}, and is another form for iijioi. 
fHomer, Iliad, XVIII, 570 ; Heaiod in Eustath. 1163, 63, 
t RoBCher, Lex. sab. tit. 
JCf. Frazer, Golden Bough. I, 364. 

II Cf. Aristuxenos in Allien. XIV. 619 D ; E. Rohde, Grieckischer Roman, 
. izS. 
TIEzekiel VIII. 14. 
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refrain Adon at "Our Lord," a refrain equally appropriate loany 
Semitic god. This refrain became the Greek name for the god 
whose worship they had adopted.* This case differs from the 
Ijiuos song in that only the name for the sung and for the god 
arose from the foreign refrain ; the god himself and the main 
features of his worship were adopted from the Semites. 

According to ApoUodoros.t laleiiios, Lityerses, and loulos were 
invoked in the refrains of songs called by tln:se names. lalemos 
(cf. lalmenos) was invoked in a refrain perhaps of foreign origin, 
and understood as equivalent to tdhvov; the story of lalemos is 
simply a copy of the Linos myth with no original features. 
Lityerses was a Phrygian harvest song invoking the god of this 
same name; the word is of foreign origin and the god expresses 
the type of the idealized harvester (" Personennamen fur eine 
atiologische Fabel " Mannhardt, Antike Wald- mid FddkuUe 
p. 282). The hymn to loulos is explained by UsenerJ as an in- 
vocation of the sheaf of wheat, in particular of the last sheaf that 
was cut. In this instance the name is not of foreign origin (Cf. 
Curtius, Crieck. Elym} p. 576, cf, 358 f. from the root vel, Latin 
volvere), and the lij'mu is named, for the god who is invoked in 
the refrain. The god loulos is known to us only on the authority 
of ApoHodoros ;§ iu his case as iu the case of the god Paian no 
myths gather about a name that the Greeks understood. The 
word does appear, however, as an epithet of Deraeter (OhXA, 
'ItrnKoi) ; in the hymn of Eratostheiies|] apparently it is the old re- 
frain which is adapted into an invocation of Denieter loulo. 

It is idle to make conjectnres about the oviriyyoi, the hymns to 
Artemis, which are mentioned as sung at Troizen CSchol. Apoll. 
Rhod. I, 972). Probably they are to be connected with the 



*Cf. Mannhardt, Aniike IVald-und FeldkulU p. 274 ff. and especially 
Aristoph. Z.w/l^J'. IS9. 8 T"A8iOKrurfiii oBtoi ouxt Tut rs7uv . . . 39a ^ ifui-ff 

\rtpt Btar Ft. 37. P.H.G. I, 434. 
J GSttemamen, p. 28a. 

I Cf. also Schol. Tlieokr. X, 41 . 

II Athen. XIV, 618 D ; Hlller, Eralos. cann. reliq.. p. 23 f. 
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epithet Ovns, '(hrts, used in addressing Nemesis at Rhamuous 
(Kaibel, Epig. graec. 1046) and Artemis in Crete, (Kallim, H. 
Art. 240 f) and as a ctilt epithet elsewliere. I can get uo light as 
to tiie meaning either of the hymn or of the cult epithet. 

The ufWHiIos or marriage song is already known in the epic ;* 
the god of the same name is mentioned only later, and his posi- 
tion in Greek mythology was never fixed. The refrain with 
which he is invoked laterf uses both the name 'V>itvalb! and also 
"Y/iijv, a form which does not appear except in this formula. If 
we are to accept the derivation of the word from the root v 
(Saiiscr, su) which Schmidt suggests, t Hymen would mean the 
" begetter." and it would be an old god who is pre.served to ns in 
the song. Ou the other hand if we accept the suggestion of Prell- 
witz§ and connect it with the root syu. Hymen means the 
"joiner " and the word might apply either to the god or to the 
marriage song. Certainly the song is much better known than 
the god in Greek literature; moreover, Hymenaios is the god of 
the marriage song rather than the prepiiding genius of marriage ; 
so that I incline to the view that in this case the god was derived 
from the refrain of the marriage song, a refrain the origin of 
which we cannot explain with any confidence. 

In the case of Dionysos. it is evident that many of his epithets 
arose from the cries and refrains used in his worship. And in 
the case of the gods generally there is one class of epithets which 
may be explained in much the same way, namely, as due to the re- 
currence of some request to these gods, repeated in the form of a 
refrain. Zeus may well have been worshipped as KaSdfxriK and 
Hera as tvipymio. and TtXcla. because the request of the worshipper 
for purification or for blessing on some particular undertaking, in 
particular on marriage, became formulated in a refrain which fnr- 
aislied at length a name for the god. Most of the hymn phrases 



* Iliad, XVItl. 493 ; Hesiod, Smt. 274. 

tSappho, Frag-. 91, 107, io3 b ; Eurip. TroitJ. 310, 331 ; Aristoph. Pitx, 
133a, Azus, 1736. 
Xde Hymenaeo et Talasio, 1886. 
i! Etym. Wdrlerb. sub vn-^t. 
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which correspond to epithets,* however, are rather word-plays on 
epithets than sources of epithets. But from the very fact that epi- 
thets were all-important in prayerf we may argue that probably 
some epithets arose from phrases recurring in the refrains of 
prayer hymns. 

The result of this examination of cases where the same word is 
used to denote a god and the peculiar form of hymn used in his 
service, does not yield any uniform explanation of the phenome- 
non. Ill some instances it is perfectly clear that the refrain was 
adopted from another language, and that from this refrain the 
hymn was named, and out of the hymn the personality of the god 
was developed (Linos) ; in other cases the name of the hymn 
and of the god had the same origin, but the god himself was 
adopted along with the foreign refrain (Adonis). In most cases 
the evidence seems to sliow that the hymn or at least the refrain 
was older than the god. In at least one instance, however, ( loulos) 
the god antedates the popular hymn of which his name forms the 
refrain. So far as epithets of the gods are concerned, some prob- 
ably arose from hymn refrains, and certainly some hymn refrains 
arose from epithets. 

Perhaps the loulos hymn is the closest parallel to the paean, 
though the god lonlos never had .such a clearly developed person- 
ality even as the god Paian. That the god Paian antedates the 
hymn in the refrain of which he is invoked, we may argue ( i ) 
from the fact that there is no evidence that the hymn was au 
(jTifiSiJ which healed by its own power (although cf. Porphyry, Vila 
Pythag. ■^^). The hymn had in itself no healing efficacy ; 
therefore it had no .significance except as it was addressed to a god 
of healing. Moreover, Paian the god always heals by drug,";, not 
by magical means ;t in fact there is but little evidence in Greek 
literature for any extended use of incantation and magical 
methods by Greek phy.sicians. The paean is a healing song in 



*Cf. Welcker, Kl. ScHr., V, 37 ff. 
tCf. Usetier, Gottemamen, p. 334 ff, 
Xlliad V, 401, 899*; Hesiod Frag. 139'. 
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that it is addressed to the god of healing. Again (2) the god 
Paian is a somewhat distinct character independent of the song. 
He appears in Homer as the physician of the gods and the patron 
of linniaii physicians, and he never disappears entirely from the 
world of the gods. Even when he is identified with Apollo or 
Asklepios, the word does not become an epithet proper, bnt it 
continues to mean what it had always meant, the Hea!er-god. It 
is true that no myths gather about the name, but the reason for 
this is evident ; the word Paian, like the word latros, itself meant 
the Healer, so that it could not attract to itself other traits and be- 
come a hero in myth as did, e. g., the Thessalian god of healing, 
Cheiron. 

It still remains to be explained how the paean came so early to 
be connected with the worship of Apollo at Delphi, if it was 
originally an invocation of a distinct god Paian. So far as we 
know Paian had no special connection with Delphi, and in the 
Homeric Hymn Apollo brings the paean with him in his tri- 
umphal journey tliither. We must remember that even in the 
epic the paean, i. e., the hymn with the paean refrain, had be- 
come dissociated from the worship of Paian and was used in wor- 
ship (a) when help was needed, and (b) with the sacrifice celebrat- 
ing a victory. When once the hymn was used in the worship of 
other gods than Paian, it was natural for it to appear in Apollo 
worship, for Apollo was closely allied by nature to Paian himself. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE PAEAN A HYMN USED TO AVERT ILLS. 

No sharp line can be drawn between the passages in wliicb the 
paean is distinctly a prayer for relief sung by those who are snffer- 
ing from pestilence or from some other ill," and passages in which 
it denotes a hymn used in worship. In each case it usually ac- 
companies a sacrifice, and in ordinary worship the element of pe- 
tition is rarely wanting ; e. g., Iliad. I, 472 f." might be discussed 
under the more general heading of the paean as used in worship, 
and on the other hand Eurip. Ale. 424"°, Iph. Taur. 179'", are 
examples of worship offered at a time when help is needed, which 
could be treated here. 

The importance of the passages which I would group under the 
present heading, is that they represent, as I believe, the primary 
signification of the paean as a hymn. A contrary opinion, 
namely that the paean was originally a song of praise and thanks- 
giving to Apollo, has been maintained by Schwalbe.* The god 
Paian is not " ein streitbarer, siegendcr Gott " (Schwalbe, p. 6) — 
a false deduction from a supposed etymology — but the god of 
healing pure and simple. It is true that the paean is often con- 
trasted with the QpTivo'!, but the contrast is rather^ between the 
glad hymn used in worship when help may be expected, and the 
lament over ills that cauuot be cured, than between the simple 
expression of joy and of sorrow. Certainly we cannot take the 
list of hymns in Plato's Laws {700 B tux"' or u^voi, dpf/voi, iraiavK 
and Dionysiac &0i!y3ap/3ot) and argue by a process of exclusiou 
" unter diesen geben rf;^(«' and 9p^voi sich unzweideutig als Bitt- 
und Klagelieder kuud, und somit bleiben die Paanen iibrig als 
Ausdruck des Dankes uud der Freude."! The difficulty with this 



• Ueber die Bedeutung des Pdan-, als Gesang im ApolUnischen KuUus. 
^E.g., Eurip. Iph. Taur., 179 ft'", 
t Schwalbe, p. St. 
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hypothesis is found in tlie passages under tlie present heading 
and it leads Schwalbe to such an absurd result as the translation 
of inuaviov (in Soph. Oed, Tyr, 4*^) by Daiikgesange which were 
mingled with offerings of incense and groans of distress. And as 
for the forms of paean to be discussed later, some of them are 
songs of joy, others hymns of petition, but none of them are in 
reality Dankgesange. 

On the other hand it seems to lue probable that the paean, the 
hymn invoking Paian the Heaier, was originally a prayer for 
freedom from illness or distress. The connection between the 
god and the hynm seems to demand this starting point for the 
interpretation of the hymn. This position is strengthened some- 
what by the consistent assertion of the scholiasts'" that the paean 
is a hymn ctI KaTaTmutrei Aoi^wS ^ koicoC, — whatever may be the 
basis on which this assertion rests. Moreover, the refrain £^ 
Ilatav is ordinarily used in cases where relief is sought from dis- 
ease or suffering (Aiscli, Agam. r46" ; Soph. Oed. Tyt. 154", cf. 
1097 and Nauck's note ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 820", Ale. 92, 220"; 
Aristoph. Acharn. 1211".) 

The paean {Iliad I, 472°') was sung to Apollo as the god by 
whose wrath the pestilence was caused, and as the god whose 
function it was to free from sickness and evil. Transferred to the 
service of Apollo the Healer, it became an integral part of his 
worship. Plutarch (de vius. 42, 1 146 C") gives another example 
of the power of music to overcom.e a pestilence, and the paean is 
so closely associated with the name of Thaletas that in this 
instance we may reasonably call his healing song a paean. In 
two passages from Aischylos the adjective n-an6vios refers to the 
paean as a hymn-prayer for relief in misfortune. In Agam. 
1198" the oath is contrasted with a paean that might bring help 
to a fated house ; /. e. , in general ills might be averted by the 
paean, or (cf. Agam. 84S") the drugs of Paian might cure them, 
but in this particular case the fate of Aganieniiion was beyond their 
power. According to Aisch. Ftag. 142" a priest might save the 
rulers by " prayers that are in the form of paeans." In Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 4"*, the paeans are hymns connected with sacrifices, 
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snpplicatmg relief from the pestilence, but there is no definite 
indication as to the particular god to whom the sacrifices are 
offered. The invocation of the god of the Delphic oracle as 
Delian Paian by the chorus", does, however, suggest that Apollo 
was the god to whom the paeans were sung rather than, e.g., 
Athena.* We have no indication that this special supplication 
differed from the ordinary Iiymn of supplication and praise in the 
worship of Apollo, except as the element of petition was more 
emphasized. 

Eurip. Here. Fur. ^2(f is interesting because the name of the 
god in the cry'Ilwii Ilauiv is immediately interpreted as meaning 
" Averter of woes." This is tlie same cry which we have from 
the I,acedemonian in Aristophanes (_AcAar?t. 121 1 f.") who wants 
to be cured from the blows he has received, and the answer of 
Dikaiopolis suggests that there were special occasions on which 
petitions for healing might be made with greater expectation of 
being granted. Of course it would be going too far to infer an 
actual festival of Paian in the religious calendar of Athens. 
Again, it is apparently a similar ejacnlation which Epictetus 
alludes to as uttered without much thought by men who want 
help in illness {Diss. Ill, 10, 4"). In Eurip. /on (902 {.") the 
paean sung to the cithara is a hymn for relief in time of misfor- 
tune ; here it is addressed to Apollo, and line 907 gives the 
burden of it. A passage from Aristoxeuos" is interesting as 
showing that as a matter of actual practice paeans were sung in 
Italy to secure relief from a peculiar plague of insanity which 
attacked the women. This method of relief was appointed by 
the (Delphic) oracle. In this instance, however, it was the paean 
itself which healed by a sort of magical effect. 

The use of the paean in time of distress was not limited to cases 
of illness. It was not illnes.s but the impending fate of death 
from which there was no Paian to rescue Agamemnon (Aesch. 
Again. 1198") In Euripides we find a striking instance of the 
paean-prayer for help in a case of extreme danger iJpk. Taur., 



* Oed. Tyr. 178-188. 
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13948."). When Iphigenia sought to escape with her brother, 
wind and sea turned against them and threatened to drive them 
back on the inhospitable shore which they had left. Iphigenia 
rose in the boat and chanted a prayer to Artemis for help, and the 
sailors sung the paean in response to her prayer. This example 
forms a natural transition to the instances of a paean sung before 
embarking on a voyage or on some important undertaking, to be 
considered in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

THK PAHAN A HYMN USED BEFORE IMPORTAN 
UNDERTAKINGS." 

Ill Greek rclig;iou, worship to avert a present evil, and worsln 
before an event which might bring great e\al, were intiinatel 
connected ; the ' ' sin-offering ' ' was a sacrifice offered both ii 
fortune to aecnre relief, and also, in identical manner, before an 
important or dangerous undertaking to prevent an evil outcome. 
Similarly the paean, although it does not seem to be closely C 
ncctcd with tliese o-^yui, is none the less appropriate to bol 
classes of occasions ; so that the use of the paean before importaid 
undertakings, and in particular before battle, may be interpretel 
as a form of the " hymn to avert evils ", which was consideref 
under the last heading. This interpretation of the battle paes 
is given not infrequently in Greek scholia.* At first sight I 
battle paeaii seems to be quite unconnected with other forms c 
the paeau, but the paean used before important undertakings 
furnishes the necessary link with the form of the hymn which we 
regard as primary. 

I. The paean before important undertakings in general. 

According to Thucydides's description of the setting forth q 
the Sicilian expedition {Vl, 32"), when all was ready silence v/at 
proclaimed, and they offered the fvx°-i which were customarj 
when men set out to sea ; not, however, by siugle ships, but i] 
concert with the herald (or responding to the herald in concert,| 
of. Eurip. /p/t. Taur. 1403 f."), while the seamen and oflScer 
poured libations of wine. The multitude on shore also joined t 
prayers, iuvtjrjp^oiTo, i. e. , they probably joined in the shout of i^ 
muav, which was the refrain to the herald's prayers. And when 
they had sung the paean and finished the libations, they set sail. 
With this departure and its high hopes Thucydides ( 



•Euatath. 137, 40 ; Schol. on Enrip. Btoen. 1 
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contrasts the state of the troops later. In VI, 32", the paeaii is 
the hymn with libation before an important undertaking, and it 
appears to be identical with the tSxai mentioned just before, i. e., 
it is a hymn of supplication. So in Aischyl. Again. 146" the 
paean is sung before a voyage, to prevent disastrous winds. In 
Aristid. I, 374" we have another instance of the paean on setting 
sail.* In Xeu. Anab. Ill, 2, 9**, the soldiers "made a vow 
and sang the paean" before .setting out to cross the enemies' 
country. Ei;^^ and paean may have been distinct acts ; or the vow- 
prayer, which no doubt was in the form of a hymn, may itself 
have had the paean refrain. Finally, in Plato's Critias, loSC**, 
there is a reference to the invocation of Paian and the Muses be- 
fore important undertakings. It is 
marriage paeanf should be discussed 1 
than under the syniposiac paean. 

2. The paean before joining battle.! 

The paean, the hymn used before important undertakings in 
which danger may be expected, is peculiarly appropriate before a 
battle. In Homer, indeed, there is no mention of a battle hymn ; 
the Greeks advance to the attack in silence, § in contrast with 
the wild shouts {itxyaX-^i aXak-rp-ta, Iliad, XIV, 393) which marked 
the Trojan onset. The sacrifice of Agamemnon with a prayer 
to Zeus for a successful issue oE the battle {Iliad, II, 412 i.) corres- 
ponds most closely to the later paean. In the classical period the 
paean was regularly used before joining battle, " though appar- 
ently it might be omitted when a surprise was attempted. || So 
much importance was attached to it that we may perhaps infer 
that in these instances something else took its place, 

*Cf. the sacrifice of Telemachos on his ship as be set sail from Pylos 
{Odyssey, XV, 121) ; and Ihe libation of Jason (Pindar, Pyih. IV, 193) on 
the Argo ; also the paeans of tbe Greeks when they set sail for Troy ( Eurip 
Tivad. ia6, discussed infra Chap. IV). 

tAristoph. Thesnt. 1034; Plato, Pol. 383 B. 

t Cf. The discussion of Ihia topic by Miiller, Doner, I, 298 t. ; Schwaltie, 
p. 29-36. 

i Iliad, ni, 1-9 ; IV, 427-438. When the battle bad once begun, the 
Greeks shouted freely {Iliad. IV, 449; XIII. 835). 

llScbwalbe, p. 32, n. S. 
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Xeu. Anab. IV, 3, ly" will serve as a typical instance. The 
river Ketitrites is to be forded in tlie face of the eucmy. Two 
youths report favorable circumstances, whereupon Xeuophon 
pours out a libation and bids the soldiers pray lu tlie gods, who 
have sent bini a favorable dream. After libations by the other 
generals the arrangements for crossing are made, aud tlie pairT<\% 
perform the tr^yu at the river. When at length the ir^yiu are 
favorable, all the soldiers raise the paean and utter the war-cry, 
while the women join with their o^oXvyi} ; — then they go to meet 
the enemy. Later (§27) the Kardouchoi come against one 
division "singing certain songs," whereupon (§29, c(. si^J a 
division of the Greeks receives the word to raise the paean and 
run to attack them. In this passage the paean has no direct con- 
nection with the o-^yoi. When all is ready, the soldiers raise the 
paeau and shout the battle-cry — in which the women join with 
their sacred cry — and immediately the attack is undertaken, 

A comparison of this passage with others suggests the follow- 
ing order of events : (ij libation or sacrifice with prayer for suc- 
cess; (2) iTi^ayia to determine the right momeiil fur the attack ; 
(3) the paean is started by the genera! aud all the soldiers join ;* 
(4.) then the soldiers run to the attack crying (AtAdJ to Enyalios.f 
lu almost all the passages the paeau is distinguished from the 
battle-cry proper which is uttered in the moment of attack. lu 
fact tiie paean often falls some time before the war-cry, for its 
proper occasion is when the army sets out to attack the enemy ;'" 
if the armies are near together, the one alrao.st immediately follows 
the otherj; if, however, the armies are some stadia apart, the 
paeau comes long before the actual attack. § In most cases it is 
quite clear that the paean was raised (in the classical period) jnst 
before the advance actually began. An Iberian tribe, the Lysi- 
tanoi, (Diod, Sic. V. 34, 5") sang their paeans on a slow march, 
and afterward ran to the attack, but according to the same writer, 



» E. g., Xen. Helien. II 
\E.g., Xen. Anab. I, 8, 18"; V, 2, i 
J Xen. Anab. VI, 5, Trf* ; IV, 3, 29=''. 
\Anab. I, 8, 17"; Diod. Sic. XIV, 23, 



Cyrop. VII, I. 9 and 25*'. 
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this does not seem to have been the Greek practice (XIV, 23, i). 
The paean is started by the general and immediately taken up by 
the soldiers, so that it serves as the signal for the advance.* On 
shipboard also the paean is the signal for advance against the 
enemy CThiic. I, 50"). Thus in case the attack is a surprise, it 
is the paeau which serves to warn the enemy of the attack f Xen, 
Hell. IV, 2. 19"; Thuc. VII, Zi^'). 

The paean is followed at the moment of attack by the battle-cry 
cAcXeu to EiiyalioSit which may be given on the run. According 
to the sclioliast on Thuc. I, 50 and IV, 43*°, the paean was raised 
to Ares (or Enyalios) before the battle and to Apollo after the 
conflict was over. In one passage (Xen. Hell. II, 4, 17") the 
paean might naturally be identified with the invocation of Eny- 
alios, but even here this interpretation is by no means necessary, 

111 view of the fact that the paean is so carefully distinguished 
from the war-cry to Enyalios {e. g., Xen, Anab. I, 8, 17"), I 
believe that the scholiast is wrong in saying that the paean is 
addressed to Enyalios, All the evidence that the paean was a 
sort of hymn or chant (Aisch. Pers. 389, 392," and tlie nse of the 
word paean iji other connections) favors this position. Enyalios 
(Enyo) is distinctively the god of the war-cry ; the shouts to him 
are as appropriate as the paean would be inappropriate. 

Starting from a pas.sage in Plntarch {Lyatrg. 21-22, 53 E"^ 
Schwalbe (p. 33) was led to the conclusion that the paeau of the 
Spartans was quite different in character from the form of paean 
which is alluded to, e. g., in Xenophon. According to this pas- 
sage in Plutarch the Spartans first made a preliminary sacrifice to 
the Muses, then when the army came in sight of the enemy the 
general made a special sacrifice (o-^ayia) of a goat, and ' ' bade the 
soldiers all to put on crowns, and the fiute-players to play the 
KotrropcMv /»eX« ; and at once he started the marching paean," so 
that the army presented an imposing and awe-inspiring sight as 
they marched quietly to the attack to the sound of the flute. In 



*Xeu. Cyrop. 'Vll, 1, 9*' and 25-26; //*//. II, 4, 17" : ^fif^X*'* 's the reg- 

nlar word for starting the paean. 

+ Xen. Anafi. I. 8, 17^ ; V, 2, 14" ; Cyrop. VII, i. 25-26". 
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this passage we have the sacrifice with prayer for success and the 
iT<^yta to determine the right moment for the attack, as in the 
cases described by Xeiiophoii. Instead of the wild attack with 
the war-crj'.tbe Spartans (and perhaps other Dorian peoples, 
though the statement of Aulus Gtlhus" as to the Cretans sounds 
somewhat mythical) advanced quietly in regular order singing a 
particular hymn to the music o£ flutes. This hymn Plularch calls 
the "marching paean," a phrase which occurs only iu late 
writers. The parages in Thucydides (V, -o") and Xenophon 
{Resp. Lac. 13. 8") uri which the account of Plutarch, as well as 
that of Gellius and Cicero", is apparently based, do not use the 
word Traia.v to describe the Spartan hymn of attack : and it seenia 
to rae probable that Plutarch is using the word in a post-classical 
meaning. lie describes the sacrifice and the a^iyia and the 
Spartan substitute for the attack with war-cry, but be omits the 
paean proper altogether. At any rate the Dorian paean of Tbuc. 
VII, 44" is not the Kmrropuov ^(Aos. This passage is interesting as 
showing that the paeau of the Dorian allies of the Athenians was 
enough like the paean of their Dorian adversaries to deceive the 
Athenians. 

It is necessary to examine the. evidence farther to gain a clear 
idea of the meaning and the form of the battle paean. It will 
appear later that tlie paean at the altar, at the symposion, and 
after a victory, was accompanied with Hbations. There is no 
reference to any libation in connection with the battle paean, but 
the libation or the sacrifice with accompanying praj'er had taken 
place earlier. These were acts requiring leisure, while 
was the signal for the attack when the omens had been found 
favorable. It is true that in Aischylos Sept. Theb." we read 



266 Ka/luiv QKOixracr tvyjuiTi 

270 dap<ro5 ^1X01%, A.uouiTa itoXe/xiW ^0/ 




This, however, is not the battle paean proper, but the chant of 
women at the sacrifice to the gods of the city ; it is the sacrificial 
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shout (Aitrra'Sot /3a^f) which emboldens friends and removes fear 
of the enemy ; yet no doabt the verb ircuavijai' is chosen here in- 
stead of another verb which would be equally in place, because 
the battle paean was the special source of strength to friends and 
fear to enemies. In other instances we read of the sacrificial cry 
of women, the oXoXvy^, in connection with an attack. The fre- 
quent mention of tvyai as well as Troiavts probably means that the 
full supplication for success was something different from the 
paeau just before the attack. That the paean ivas held to have 
great importance in determining the issue of the battle is evident, 
e. g., from Aischyl. Pers. 389 f." ; its direct effect was to en- 
courage those who joined in it and to inspire the enemy with 
I terror (Xen. Cyrop. Ill, 3. 58"), This effect, however, was due 
I directly to the invocation, and not to any sacrifice connected with 
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In spite of the close connection of the paean with the worship 
of Apollo the question may be raised whether the battle paean 
was distinctly an invocation of Apollo, lu the passage just cited 
(Xen. Cyrop. Ill, 3, 58") it was Zens to whom Cyrus looked for 
aid, yet it is not said that the " customary paeau " was raised to 
Zeus. The only evidence which I find on this point is indirect. 
Strabo quoting Ephoros (IX, p. 422'°), gives the origin of the 
muawtr/ws before joining battle, as being an imitation of the cry of 
the men of Paruassos to Apollo when he attacked the Python. A 
similar explanation is suggested by Kallimachos" and by Timo- 
theos". It is but a step farther to explain the cry as that of Leto 
to her son, It iral " Shoot, boy " or « irali " Shoot, strike." ™' "' "• 
Certainly the mytli implies a connection between the battle 
paean and Apollo at the time the myth originated. 

In attempting to determine the form of the battle paeau we 
start with the fact that the paean was ordinarily a hymn with the 
refrain i^ vaiAv ; and the passages which differentiate the war-cry 
from the paean, in particular Xen. Anab. VI, 5, 27", lead us to 
believe that the battle paean has the same character. Aischylos" 
iu his stirring description of the battle of Salamis tells us, 
388 wptuTDi' fLtv Tjy^ KtXaSo! "EAAiji'iuv jrupa 
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Fear fell on the barbarians 

392 ov yap a>s <^vy^ 

iraxoy €<^v/uivow (rc/utvov *EAAiyv€s totc, 
oAA' €s /ixax^ op/utwKTcs ev^v^V Opdau^ 
(rdXTTiyi 8* dvT^ Travr' €K€tv' iTr€<f>\€y€v. 

The paean is distinctly called a stately majestic hymn ; it is 
called a shout or cry (KcAaSos), but it is the cry of worship 
(cvi^iy^iyo-cv) and it is in the form of a chant (fAoXirq^v) . The word 
KcAaSciv is used by Euripides (P/ioe^i. 1102^*) to describe the sound 
of paeans and trumpets, and apparently it was not unusual for 
trumpets to sound in connection with paeans (Xen. Anab, V, 2, 
14" ; VI, 5, 27**), though I find no reason to think that this was 
part of the paean proper. In later times certainly the paean be- 
fore battle, as it was still called, had no longer anything musical 
about it™. And it is noticeable that the somewhat idealized de- 
scription of Aischylos is the only clear statement that the battle 
chant had much of a musical character**. The words dciSeiv, 
C7ri^e\7reiv, iirtvil^rjfielv, which are applied to other forms of the paean, 
are not used (outside this passage in Aischylos) with reference to 
the battle paean. On the other hand the verb Troiavtfctv is rarely 
used except for the battle paean, and the noun muavMr/utos" is 
limited to this particular use. I conclude that the battle paean 
was ideally a musical chant, but that in practice, while it remained 
a chant, it lost much of its musical character.* 

*The statement of Bernhardy {Griech. LillMl^ i, 623) ** Die WaflFentanze 
der Kreter entwickelten eine neue Form des Paeans, den hellenischen 
Schlachtgesang ' * seems to me improbable, and I can find absolutely no 
evidence for it. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE PAEAN A HYMN USED IN WORSHIP. 

According to the graminariaiis the paean was originally a hynm 
used ill the worship of ApoHo, or of Apollo and Artemis ; only 
later did it come to be nsed in the service of other gods. The in- 
timate cotiiiection of this hymn with the worship of Apollo has 
already been mentioned, and an examination of the passages will 
make it perfectly evident. In Chapter II mention has already 
been made of the passage Iliad I, 472" ; — after the sacrifice the 
Achaian youths were propitiating Apollo all the day long, sing- 
ing beautiful paeans and dancing, greatly to the god's delight. 
After the sacrificial meal was completed, this paean was sung by a 
chorus of youths about the altar, and probably the dance formed 
a part of the paean itself ; the worship consi.sted first of the sacri- 
fice proper, and then of the paean, — worship which in this case 
was intended to obtain relief fronj pestilence. 

I. The paean as used at Delphi. 

The next pa.ssage alUuliug to the use of the paean in worship is 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo. In line 272"' the dative 
hpraa^avt is ii.sually taken as the indirect object of the verb, and 
the word is interpreted as a name for Apollo. This seems to me 
very doubtful, not only because the name was not usually applied 
to Apollo until a much later date, but also because the use of any 
such epithet of the person addressed, followed immediately by the 
second person of the pronoun, is too artificial for the simple style 
of the hymn. The word is rather to be understood as giving an 
accompaniment of the sacrifice that is being described, and it is to 
be taken in the same meaning as in the later passages of the 
hymn". After the sacrificial meal (v. 513) Apollo leads the pro- 
cession to Delphi in stately manner. He plays the cithara, and 
the Cretans follow singing the lrpraa\»iv " like the paeaus of the 
Cretans in whose breasts the divine Mu.se puts sweet song." Here, 
as before, the paean is the worship that follows the sacrifice proper ; 
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and ID this instance it is sung by a chorus as a processional hymn , 
accompauied by the cithara of the chorus leader. This procession 
was postulated as the type of the later processions which brought 
votive gifts and sacrifices to the Delphic shrine. As the choruses 
in later time sang paeans to the accoiupaniin(;nt of the cithara in 
these processions, so the god is thought of as leading the chorus 
in the paean when the worship was instituted. ' ' Thou (Apollo) 
dost shout aloud, singing paeans to the cithara" (Eurip. Ion, 
906") may be an allusion to the same practice. 

A most important part of the Pythian games was the musical 
agon. According to Strabo (IX, 3, 10") the ancient contest was 
between singers accompanied by the cithara, who sang a paean to 
the god (cf. Paus. X, 7, 2). Contests between singers accom- 
panied by the flute were added later by the Amphiktyoues 
(Plut. Quaes. Coiiv. II, 4, 638 C. ) ; these songs with the flute were 
strictly called yo/im rather than paeans, but their theme was the 
same as that of the paean. In each case it was the sacred legend 
of Delphi, the story of the g:od's coming, of his conflict with the 
serpent, and his relation to the earlier possessors of the oracle, of 
the establishment of the oracle, from which the poet drew the 
material of his song. Parts of the Homeric hymn to Apollo 
(vv. 353-359J, Kallim. Hymn. Apoll. 97-104", and ApoU. Rhod. 
II, 701-713", show how the theme was treated. 

The last pa.'isage, Apoll. Rhod. II, 701-713, is a direct literary 
imitation of these Delphic hymns. It is sung by a chorus after a 
feast, and the leader plays the dthara in accompaniment. The 
hymn describes the conflict with the monster and its successful 
issue, and it has the refrain (v. 702) which gives it its name. 
This passage in Apollonios also seems to refer to the dramatic 
representation of the conflict between Apollo and the serpent in 
the Delphic sacred drama*. The rock on which Leto stood, 
which later was dedicated as a memorial of the conquest, and the 
■cry of Leto echoed by a chorus of Korykian nymphs which later 
became the war-cry, were familiar to the reader from this drama. 



*Cf. Athen. 701 D ; Ephoros in Strabo, IX. 3, 1 
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»The description of Ephoros, however, shows that in the later 
F^rama of the Septerion, Apollo was represented not as a child but 
as a full grown man, responsible for his deeds ; he also records 
the cry It nata'v as given by the iuhabilants of Parnassos. 

As to the paeau at Delphi we have seen 1, i ) that it was nscd as 
the accompaniment of sacred processions which bore some re- 
semblance to the procession described in the Homeric hymn, pro- 
^^^»«ession5 bringing gifts and offerings to this shrine, (2) that the 
^^^Bname is applied tu bymns used in musical contests, probably 
^^^Bbymns sung by a chorus to the accompaniment of the citliara, 
^^^Kand (3) that the paean refrain w»s nsed in connection with the 
^^^^Delphic sacred drama". We may naturally infer that a paean 
^^^plike that which Apollo is said to have invented for the original 
B victory, was sung on tlie occasion of the dramatic celebration of 

this victory". The paean of Tyunichos, which was directly in- 

» Spired by the god, and whicli had the sacredness of an archaic 
Statue fPorph, de abstin. II, 18°"), may have been a paeau of this 
last class. 
The literary examples of hymns to Apollo oE Delphi no doubt 
give us the theme of the paean as sung there, and some clue to 
the way this theme was treated. The discovery at Delphi uf the 
paean of Aristonoos and of two other hymns that perhaps are 
rightly called paeans, raise.*; a new question, viz., whether we 
have preserved to us paeans that were actually used in the wor- 
ship at Delphi. The detailed discussion of these hymns I shall 
reserve for an appendix ; here I shall only call attention to their 
general character and to their place in the Delpliic worship. 
{aj. The Paean of Aristonoos. 

After a decree of the Delphiana honoring Aristonoos " because 
he wrote hyinus to the gods ", we read " Aristonoos of Corinth 
the son of Nikostlienes wrote this hymn .to Apollo Pythias" and 
the hymn itself follows. The hymn consists of six double 
Glyconic stanzas, and in every case the first strophe ends with the 
refrain t)j It Qiuav and the second with the refrain Si ti notav. The 
e of this refrain places beyond question the name of paean for 
|this hymn. Tlie content of the successive strophes is as follows : — 
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I Invocation of Apollo. II the giver of oracles; III the puri- 
fied Apollo is conductetl back from Tenipc to Delphi by Athena, 
IV who therefore receives due honors at Delphi, V and Apollo 
receives gifts from each of the gods at Delphi ; VI concluding 
prayer for blessing. 

The subject of the paean — the return of Apollo to Delphi after 
his purification — has suggested both to the French* and to the 
German editor that it was snug "to salute the procession which 
escorted back the purified god." The reference lo the laurel in 

II and the emphatic position of ayvurdilt in III both confirm the 
belief that it is to be connected with the &ii^vi)<^pio, 

In the absence of any indication as to how the paean was lo be 
sung, we may suppose that it was rendered by a chorus, accom- 
panied by the cithara. 

(b). First hymn with musical notes. 

Outline, i f. Invocation of the Muses to hymn Phoibos. who 
conies to the Castalian .spring at Delphi, iif. Attika is pres- 
ent at the sacrifice ; thighs of bulls burn on the altar and with 
the smoke rise clonds of incense ; melodies come from the 
flute, and the cithara accompanies the hyrans ; the whole body 
of Atlic yonths (join in the song and the dance), igf. The 
sou of Zeus appears. Thee and thy victory over the serpent we 
celebrate in song. And the barbarian horde was overcome by 
thy might. Hail ! for thou didst stand before the enemy and 
destroy the plague of this people. 

The metre and other questions which arise in connection with 
this hymn will be discussed in the appendix. The vivid descrip- 
tion of a sacrifice in progress marks it as an altar hymn to Apollo, 
a paean in the sense of Iliad, I, 473. After the invocation and 
the description of the occasion when it was sung, comes the myth 
and its application to present events, and no doubt the hymn was 
concluded by a prayer. 

(c). Second hymn with musical notes. 

Outline, if. Invocation of the Muses to hymn Phoibos whom 



• Bull. Corr. Hell. 1.^93, p. 567. 
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Leto bore at the sacred lake. gf. Sky and sea were in liarDionj' 
with the great event. \i,i. Journey through Attica where the 
the worship of Paiaii was established. 22 f. The foundations of 
the temple laid, the serpent slain, and later the barbarians 
repulsed. 35f. Concluding prayer for Atliens and Delphi, for 
the Dionysiac chorus (who sing this hymn), and for the Romans. 

The .structure of this hymn is very like that of tlie one consid- 
ered before, with the addition that here the concluding prayer is 
preserved. Apparently this also was an allar liynin. and it was 
sung by a chorus of Dionysiac musicians from Athens. The 
phrase t^ Ilcuai' does not appear as a refrain in the hymn, but the 
reference to the worship of Paian shows the intimate connection 
■of this hymn with the paean proper. This hymn like the preced- 
ing describes the arrival of the god at Delphi and his conflict with 
the dragon, but here the account of his birth is prefixed. The 
likeness of the two hymns is a striking example of the manner in 
which the same material was worked over by different hands with 
relatively little change. 

Two questions arise as to these hymns, viz.. Were they paeans 
properly so called, and were they actually used in worship? An 
inscription found at Delphi* .states that Kleochares the Athenian 
was honored because he wrote irtS^xiv rai jrataiii «ai v^vav to be 
sung by a chorus of boys at the Theoxenia, lu the case of the 
hymns before us, the choice lies between the two latter names, 
and I incline to the name paean in spite of the absence of th? 
refrain i'^ Ilaiov, (a) because they were sung by a chorus as altar 
hymns like one form of paean, while the v^va% of this inscription 
was probably a vo'^w, sung by a single voice ; and (b) because 
Apollo is invoked as Paieou in the second hymn. 

The question still remains whether either the paeau of Arislo- 
noos or the other hymns are to be regarded as hymns actually 
used in worship, or as hymn.s prepared for the musical dyoivK at 
Delphi and transcribed on stone because they were so highly es- 
teemed. The question does not seem to me to have great im- 
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portance, for beyond a doubt these hymns represent very closelr 
the type of hytuns used iu worship. As to the paean, this is 
proved by its general style, by the invocation of the god. by the 
topic, viz.. the return of the puHRed god, and by the refrain 
which nl least stands for the cries of the worshippers. As to the 
hymns, the metre, the fact that they are cast in a set mould, and 
their preeminently religious character, would lead to the conclu- 
sion that they also represent a lyi>e of worship hyiiiu. According 
to the inscription (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 71), both the paean 
snd the hymn of KIcocharcs were used in worship at the festival 
of the Thcoxenin. 

In connection with the use of the paean at Delphi, the paean 
to Krateros of Macedon must be mentioned. This is cited by 
Alhen. 696 S, in a list of paeans sung to men, and he adds that 
this one " is Ming at Delphi, a Ixjy playing the lyre." I see no 
reason to think that this was different from the hymns of praise to 
men in connection with which Alhenatos mentions it (discussed 
nnder Cliap. VIII, The Pneiin of Victory). 

In the opening panxlosiif Kuripides's/ow,"' the poet puts a song 
In the mouth (if Ion with the refrain 
A lIuAf, & IIcuAi', 

(Tifti £ AaroCf «ai. 

The Mtrophe In addrcNHcd lo the sacred laurel with which Ion 
cleanncNthe temple: the uniistrophe to Phoibos, expressing the 
Joy of loll In the god's serviue. In the ode to sleep. Soph. Phil. 
8jHf., llicnamp word iWn)viKi:nrs in the invocation, which closes 
with thr wijuU I9i fft f«H inuiuf". It is probable that in these 
piiN^iigrM there Ja u PiUKReHliiiii of sonic faniilinr prayer-hymn with 
IMnin rrliuln, Iml wlielhci the hymn should really be associated 
with Ihi' wiir>ilil|i III Drlplii Is not quite clear. And 3'et this 
priTlinlillity U nuich ulrnigtlieurd by the rccnrrence of a similar 
refniln In tliP Dolplilc pnran lo Dlonysiw discussed below. 

a. Thfl pHonn Iti tho wornhip oF Apollo at Delos. 

Tlir w'liiillii iiu I'huliir. /.vrtw. I, p. 516", explain the allusion 
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Islkm. \, 3-4, by the fact that the iiiliabilauts of Kos had 
engaged Pindar to write a " Deliaii paean," or accurdiitg lo 
another scholion, a " prosodiac paean .... a Delian poein." 
This passage suggests the conclusion that the Delian prosodiac 
hymns were called paeans, As processional hymns they would 
come under the same class as those Delphic paeans of which the 
Homeric Hymn furnishes an example. 

Eur. Here. Fur. 687-690". "Delian women hymn the 
paean about the doors (of the leniple?), swaying in the beautiful 
dance in honor of the fair offspring of Leto," According to 
this representation the paean is sung at Dclos by a chorus of 
women a.s they dance before the temple ; the hyinu and the feast 
have reference to Apollo, the son of Ivcto. and very likely com- 
memorate the birth of Apollo. The scholion on Apoll. Rhod. I, 
537. explains the " clioms to Apolio in Ortygia" as an allusion 
lo the worship in Delos. Here, as at Delphi and at the Ismenian 
shriue, choruses about the altar dance to the music of the cithara. 
The hymn accompanying the dance would be called a paean after 
the analogy of Iliad, I, 472. Allieuaios also refers to a dance 
about the Delian temple, in this instance by Athenians high in 
the state. And according to Lucian {de salt. § 16) choruses 
dance at the sacrifices to flute and cithara, and the best chorus is 
selected in a competition. 

3. The paean in the worship of Apollo Ismenios at 
Thebes. 

Both the passage in Euripides and the ApoUonlos scholion 
connect the paean worship of Apollo at Delos and at Thebes. 
The passage in Euripides (Here. Fur, 685-700"') is part of an 
ode sung by the old men of Thebes with reference to old age. 
They will still sing and dance to Mnemosyne, Herakles, Bromios 
(678-686). Delian women sing the paean and dance to Apollo 
(6S6-690) ; ' ' and paeans in thy halls, like a swan, old man as I 
am, I will sing with aged lips ; for the son of Zeus is present with 
favor to hear the hymns, and he has made life as a calm sea for 
mortals by destroying the fear of monsters" (691-700). The 
paean is here a hymn sung by a chorus of old men and apparently 
accompanied with the dance; Apollo is present with favor; the 
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theme of tlis hyriiii is the praise of Apollo (<tXto!) for killing 



4. The paean in the worship of Apollo at Sparta. 

Xen. Hell. IV, 5, 1 1" : ''The Amyklaians are always wont 
to go to the Hyakinthia for the paean." Ages. II, 17"; 
' ' Agesilaos went back home to the Hyakinthia, to the position to 
which he was apponited by the chorus master, and joined in per- 
forming the paean in honor of the god." These passages indi- 
cate that the paean was a very important part of the Spartan 
festival to Apollo called Hyakinthia, that it was a hymn performed 
by .set choruses, and that the highest men in the service of the 
stale took part in these choruses, Athen. IV, 139 C, quotes 
Didymos, who in tnrn quotes Polykrates as saying in his Lakonika 
that for three days the Lakoniaiis " perform sacrifices to Hyakin- 
thos, and on account of their grief for him they wear no crowns 
. . . and do not sing the paean to the god, nor introduce any 
other practice such as characterizes other festivals." After these 
three days the character of the festival entirely changes. ' ' Boys 
play the cithara . . . and singing to the flute, striking the chords 
in anapaestic rhythm . . . they hymn the god ; other choruses 
of youths go to the theatre in array on horseback, and sing one of 
the hymns that are peculiar to the country, and dancers miugliug 
with them perform an ancient dance to the flute and song." This 
grand festal procession with its various choruses is probably the 
"paean " to which Xenophon twice refers. Certainly the paean 
is part of the glad festival of joy ; and if I am correct in inter- 
preting the statement of Xenophon as meaning by the paean the 
central feature of the Hyakinthia, it is a hymn or series of hymns 
snug by choruses in a great procession ; flute-music, cithara- 
music, and dancing accompany the hymns in the procession.* 
Apparently this is a procession to the altar where they are to per^ 
form the ieptta jrojaTrXijS^ in contrast with the peculiar, limited 
sacrifices to Hyakinthos'', Thus interpreted the paean at the 
Hyakinthia corresponds to the processional paean at Delphi which 
is idealized in the Homeric hymn. 

"Xenophon alludes {Anab, VI, i, 11") to Ihe paean and dance as used in 
n with processionals to the gods. 
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The paean was also sung at the Spartan festival of the Gymno- 
paidiai. According to Athen. XV, 678 C*. three choruses, of 
boys, yonths, and men respectively, dance naked and sing hynitis 
of Thaletas (called paeans, Strabo, X, 4, 16*^) and of Alkman, 
and paeans of Dionysodotos the Lakonian. Pausanias (III, 11, 
9) writes that in the market place at Sparta are statues of Ai)ollo 
Pythaeus and Artemis and Leto ; and the whole region is called 
Choros because at the Gymnopaidiai, which the Lakedaimonians 
celebrate with greatest zeal, the epheboi here institute choruses to 
Apollo. According to Suidas (j. v, Tv/ivoinuSta"") the choruses of 
boys at this feast commemorate the Spartans that fell at Thyrea. 
According to Etynt, Mag. 243, 3,*" at this festival naked boys 
sing paeans to Apollo for those that fell at Pylaea (Cdd. PMD, 
^lymiay). The paean is the characteristic name for the hymn to 
Apollo at the Gymnopaidiai ; it is sung by choruses, and appar- 
ently was accompanied by a sort of dance. ^ 

According to the curious notice in Hesychios u. v, Fv/ivoiratSiia), it 
is not true that the epheboi run about the altar in Aniyklai at this 
feast and strike each other's backs, but the feast is in the agora and 
there are no blows but only wpoaoSoi xopf>»v y^yvfiviafiiviav, Hesychios 
must have had some reason for denying the practice at Amyklai, and 
from his denial of it we may infer that some earlier writer asserted 
it. The second part of Hesychios' s statement we have no reason 
to question ; — the festival at Sparta itself consisted of a dignified 
procession of choruses which executed dances naked. It remains 
to be explained why those who fell at Thyrea (and at Tlier- 
mopylai?) should be especially honored at this festival, for clearly 
it was not instituted in their honor. The most natural explana- 
tion is that the festival had originally a martial character. This 
would explain the interest and the zeal of the Spartans in it. The 
statement of Hesychios is probably to be referred to an earlier type 
of festival which was celebrated at Amyklai, — and never transferred 
in that form to Sparta. At Amyklai, if I interpret rightly the 



*6pxri<Fts was an all-important part of the festival. Lucian, de salt. ? 12'* ; 
Athen. XIV, 631 B. 
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statement of Hesychios, those who took part in the chorus were 
not naked (possibly they were in full armor); the festival consisted 
of a sort of wild war-dance around the altar. The old war- 
festival, transferred to Sparta, would be celebrated in a more 
civilized manner ; moreover it was directed in the interest 
of the state, and not simply in the interest of the old religion. 
With the introduction of the practice of gymnastic exercises with- 
out clothing,* the dances commemorating the highest use of gym- 
nastics — in war — were executed without clothing and became 
the rv/ivoTratStiu. In connection with this festival the brave deeds 
of Spartans in battle were celebrated and kept alive in the memory 
of the people. The name of Thaletas is associated with the re- 
form of the Gymnopaidiai (Plut. Mor. ii34C).t 

5. Other cases of the paean in \vorship. 

Apollo. According to the commentators the paean was properly 
a song to Apollo, or to Apollo and Arteniis.| Athen. 628 A*®^ 
defines hymns to Apollo as of this type. Most literary allu- 
sions associate the paean as a hymn to Apollo quite closely with 
one of the four great centres of Apollo worship that have been 
mentioned. Theognis, in a sort of hymn to Phoibos 773-782^^, 
says that he saved the city from the Medes, gratefully remembering 
Alkathoos (of Megara) ; and the people every spring bring glorious 
hecatombs in procession to him, delighting in the cithara, and in 
the lovely feast, and in choruses of paeans and shouts about the 
altar. The paean is here a hymn sung after the sacrificial feast 
(cf. Iliad \, 472) by a chorus; it is led by the cithara, and ac- 
companied by a dance about the altar. The shouts taxat appar- 
ently refer to the refrain t^ Ilauiv which is taken up by others 
than the (trained) chorus. Most of the fragments of Pindar's 
paeans which remain to us are from paeans to Apollo, and some 



■^ Aristoxenos, in Athen. 631 C, connects the gymnopaedic (gymnastic) 
and the Pyrrhic dance at Sparta. 

t Cf . also the prosodiac paean performed by men in armor to music of the 
flute, Xen. Anab. VI, i, i\^. 

JSpengel, Rhet, Gr. Ill, 331, 21 ; Menander, Rhet. i^** ; Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen. VI, 65710*, X 738. 
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myth connected with Apollo furnishes the theme. The paeati of 
Timotheos" is addressed to Apollo as Helios ; and in Aristo- 
phanes'" the paean is recognized as primarily a hymn to Apollo. 

Artemis. Artemis is closely associated with the worship of 
Apollo at Delos, and any testimony that would connect the paean 
with the worship of Artemis would confirm the belief that the 
paean was a hymn used in Delian worship. The only allusions, 
however, to the paean in her worship are so general as to disap- 
point this expectation. Soph. Track. joS"': the chorus sings 
''Let the men's cry {(cAoyya) rise in unison to Apollo; sing the 
paean, the paean, to Ortygian (Delian) Artemis ..." Eur. Iph, 
Aul, 1468"": the chorus of maidens are urged to raise the paean 
to Artemis daughter of Leto in connection with the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia. lu a fragment of Pindar'" we read of paean songs to 
the children of Leto. Finally we have preserved in Diog. Laer. 
n, 42"" a line from a paean attributed by some to Sokrates, in 
which both Apollo and Artemis are invoked. In literature the 
paean is transferred from the worship of Apollo to the worship of 
Artemis ; there is not sufficient evidence to determine whether 
this was done in practice, but it is antecedently probable that at 
Delos Artemis was worshipped with the paean, if the paean was a 
part of the Apollo worship there. "l' 

Asklepios and Hygieia. The fact.that the word ' ' paean ' ' be- 
longs rather with the song than with the god Apollo is shown by 
what I am inclined to regard as auother offshoot of the use of the 
paean in Apollo- worship, viz. , the use of the paean in the worship 
of Asklepios. The transfer was facilitated in this instance by the 
fact that the word ira-iav (jraiiui'} never ceased to mean the 
" Healer'"". That the paean was transferred from Apollo wor- 
ship to Asklepios worship is indicated (i) by the fact that the 
paean in the fifth century was so distinctl}' a part of Apollo wor- 
ship ; (2) by the repeated mention of Apollo in Asklepios paeans,— 

* Stengel, Gricch. Sakralalt. p. 59, calls the paeau " urapriinglich eiu dem 
ApQlIon und der Artemis lieiligea Lied". It seems to me clear, however, 
that the connection with Artemis is quite secondary, in spite of Proklos 
(Phot. Lex. 985) and Etym. Magii, 657, 5. 
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the Isytlos pacaD is to Apollo as macb as to Asklcpios ; and {3) 
by the close mythical connectiou of Apollo fthe healer) with 
Asklepios. 

TTie patan of IiyUos K"^. "Ajf^. 1885. 65; Blass, Jahrb. f . Philol 
1885, 822 ff; Wilainowilz. PhiM. UnUrsiuhungen. IXj.* Th^ 
paeau is preceded by a aeries of iascriptions including a brief 
hymn to Apollo, and ending with a prose notice that Isyllos had 
inquired at Delphi concerning the paean, whether it would be_ 
advantageous for him to inscribe it on a stele, and the questioi 
had been answered affirmatively. The paean begins *Imua)<a $ 
dcMnarc AmN, " Hymn the god Imuov, yc inhabitants of Epidauros" 
and gives the genealogy of KoftavU ( AiyAi;), the marriage ^ 
Apollo, and the birth of Asklepios iu the sacred temenos. Apollof 
calls the son Asklepios, aud indicates his function. The hymn 
ends with an invocation of Asklepios, preceded and followed by 
the cry t* »mai', K wtuav. This paean is followed by a hymn to 
Asklepios. 

This paeau in ionics is interpreted by Wiiamowitz and Baunad 
as a processional for the festival that is to be instituted according^ 
to the second part of the inscription. Wiiamowitz concludei 
(Append. Ill) that Isyllos used the metre of the fourth century 
Attic dithyramb without realizing its unfitness for such a cnltus- 
bymn. The iiymu resembles the Apollo paeans in that its subjectl 
is the legend of the god, in that it uses the paean refrain — thougltl 
not to mark the strophes, — and finally in that it was sung by »l 
chorus in connection with a religious procession (minr^). Th^^ 
date is early in the third century. 

Paean of '■ Makedon" : C.I. A. Ill, 171b, p. 489"'. Thisbearsf 
a considerable resemblance to the paean of Isyllos, and its c 
position may perhaps be assigned to the same period (though the ] 
inscription is somewhat later). So far as the contents can be I 
made out, it begins, as did the paean last considered, with a sum- 1 
mous to the laApoi 'Aft/fuiv bidding them to honor the god,— here J 



I ^Thls paean, as -well as those alluded to in the fallowmg paragraplis, 
f reprinted in Appendix I, ? 2. 
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Apollo of Delos. In the procession for which the hymn was 
written, men carry in their hands suppliant boughs, bright off- 
shoot of the olive. Then the hymn changes to the celebration of 
Asklepios, glorious, kindly, healer of disease. His art is ac- 
credited to Cheiron, his mother is Koronis, his sons and daughters 
are named, with especial emphasis on Hygieia. The hymn closes 
with an invocation of Asklepios, praying for the health of those 
who join in singing the hymn, for the safety of Athens ('AtAw) 
and for the favor of Asklepios in keeping away disease. 

Most of the lines of tlie hymn have lost the end. Of those that 
are complete, as the hymn stands written on the stoue, three end 
with 17 natrii' and the last two with li Xlmav ; two lines, apparently 
complete, lack this refrain. The general outliue is : — I Call to 
worship, II m)'th. III invocation ; but where Isyltos describes 
the genealogy of Asklepios, Makedon alludes to his own father 
and his teacher, and then gives a full list of his family. The 
hymn is written for a procession or processional dance, and is 
sung by a chorus of youths. 

Paean : C.I. A. Ill, 171c, p. 490"* ; Ziebartli, Comm. Pkilol. p. 
189; Rheiu. Mus. 1894, p. 315. A paean very similar to the last, 
which was used in the worship of Asklepios at Athens, exists in two 
copies ; less than a quarter of it was found on a stone in Attika (_let- 
ters of the Roman period), and this has been completed from au 
Egyptian copy («>(■« 100 A. D.). This hymn, likethepreceding, be- 
gins with a summons to worship Apollo : ' ' Hymn Paian, ye youths, 
the son of IycIo, Hekatos, noted for his wisdom," and goes on direct- 
ly to mention the birth and lineage of Asklepios. Next follows the 
family of Asklepios, with the same emphasis ou Hygieia as before, 
and the hymn concludes with an elaborate invocation, praying 
that Asklepios come to the cily and be propitious, and that the 
singers may have long life and good health. The hymn is 
divided into three parts by the refrain i^ Ilatav, 'htrnK-rpnav, Sainom 
KXuvararoi' (the third time <rtiiv6raT() , li Haidv. The first time this 
refrain is part of the construction, the second and third times it is 
a simple refrain in the vocative. The second strophe is inter- 
rupted by the refrain 1 li Ilaidv, tile third by the refrain « Si It natay. 
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This also is a hymn for a chorus of youths, and doubtless was 
accompanied by a sort of dance. 

Hymns on the Cassel slone : C.I. A. III. 171'"; inscription 
dated by Boeckh about 200 A.D. The first of the three hymns 
is a morning-hynin to IlaiiioH' 'Ao-kAtithw to be suug by the priests 
(v. 4). It calls the god to awake and receive the hymn of those 
who with joy propitiate his might (.which is HygieiaJ. The 
second hymn to Hygieia has a special interest because it is quoted 
in Atlien. XV, 702 A'", as a paean by Eriphron of Sikyon, This 
paean consists of a wish expressed to Hygieia that the poet may 
dwell with her all his life, and she with hnn ; for all mortal bless- 
ings, wealth, family, political power, delights of love, every joy 
and all repose come in company with H)'gieia, and apart from 
her no one is fortunate. There is no direct indication that this 
was a culius hymn, yet its place on the stone makes it probable 
that it was so used. The word Paian occurs as a name for As- 
klepios, the father of Telesphoros, but the refrain i^IIaiai' does not 
occur. The hymn in hexameters to Teie.sphoros is probably of 
about the same date as the iuscriptiou (200 A.D.), and was used 
in the new worship of Telesphoros (vv. jo-33).* 

Athena. According to a late writer (Heliod. Ethiop. I, 10'") 
the epheboi are represented as singing a paean to Athena in con- 
nection with the Pauathenaic procession. 

Dionysos. Diouysos was closely associated with the worshipof 
Apollo at Delphi ; both shared the same temple, and one yielded 
to the other for a definite part of each year ; but it is only from 
the new Delphic paean to Dionysosf that we know how close 
this association was. This hymn which is called a paean in the 
inscription, consists of twelve strophes, of which three are almost 
entirely lost and others are mutilated. The date is the last third 
of the fourth century B.C. ; i. e. , on epigraphic grounds this paeau 
is known to be considerably older than the hymns to Apollo that 
were discovered a little earlier. 



*An inscription from the Peiraieus (Bull. Coir, Hell. XIV, 649'") refers to 
an organization of singers who perform the paean in one particular cult of 
Asklepios. 

t Appendix II ; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1A95, 393 ff. 
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Outline. I Invocation of Bacchos, joy at his birth ; II Bac- 
chic revel fills the land, Dionysos shows himself on Parnassos; 
III he goes to Eleusis and receives honor at the mysteries ; IV 
(Mysteries at Eleusis?); V he visits the cities of Thessaly, and 
the Pierian shrine on Mt. Olympos, where Apollo leads the chorus 
of the Muses in saluting liim with the cry "Glorious Paian ". 
IX Command of the oracle to complete certain works, to perform 
this hymn, aud to announce sacrifices to Dionysos ; X descrip- 
tion of the glory of the new temple ; XI sacrifices and dances to 
Bacchos at the Pythian games ; an image of Bacchos on golden 
lious to be set up. XII Receive Dionysos, let ivy-crowned 
choruses invoke him. . . . 

The structure of this paean clo.wly resembles the paeans to 
Apollo, although the language is simpler. The hymn not merely 
has the paean refrain, but, so far as the limited material permits 
any conclusion, it is more closely related to other paeans than to 
the dithyramb of Dionysos. The fir,5t part of each stanza ends 
with the refrain, 

Evol \a BaN;( 

and the second part with the refrain, 
'le IIiiiQv, Ifll o-iuT^p, 
tSi^piBv ravSe ttoAiv ijivXairO'' 

I have called attention above to the refrain in Euripides's Ion 
which seems to have been taken from the Delphic worship. That 
this hymn was written to be accompanied with the dance, can 
hardly be questioned (cf. strophe V). Thai it was written for 
worship aud was actually used in worship, is proved by the fact 
that the poet is made the mouthpiece of the Delphic oracle in 
strophes IX-XI. 

The use of the paean iu the worship of Dionysos, and the com- 
plete transfer of the title " Paian " as well as of the hymn to the 
companion of Apollo at Delphi, are exceedingly interesting. Here 
itisApolIowholeads the chorus of the Muses, addressing Dionysos 
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■S Oaiav' cMcXcB. So closelv are Apollo aud Diony^Mis associated 
tltftt the orders of tbe Pytbia are actually published m the paean 
.to Dionysos. The fact that the worship at Delphi is one and cou- 
tJDUou.s, is more imponant than the fact that it is offered to dif- 
ferent gods. Moreover it is evident that " Paian " is not merely 

a epithet of Apollo ; the word is associated more closely with the 
»oug than with Apollo, and with the transfer of the song to 
Dionysos the tirUKifm is :tIso transferred. Perhaps Arist. Equit. 
40S"* is an allusion to the use of the paean in the worship of 
Dionysos, bnt I am inclined to regard the Delphic use of the 
paean (1« rdr ^arwtw as entirely due to the close association of 
~L>ioaysos with Apollo in the local worship at Delphi. 

Pan. According to the Life prefixed to the matmscripts of 
Plndar'" Pan is said to have sung and danced a paeau of 
Pindar, probably a paean to Apollo, but there is no suggestion of 
\ paean in the worship of Pan.* 

Poseidon. Xen. Hell. IV, 7, 4"*. A company at a banquet 
have reached the time for the libation and the symposiac paean, 
iprhen an earthquake is felt ; accordingly the paean is sung to 
Poseidon. This pa.ssage does not prove that tlie paean was part 
jf the worship of Poseidon ; rather the symposiac paean-prayer 
s sung to him in a particular instance because of the tokens of 
bis presence. 

Zeus. One fragment of a paean by Pindar (Bergk. 57) is ad- 
i to Zeus of Dodoiia, and one or twootlier fragments would 
je appropriate in paeans to Zeus. 

6. The paean in the literary account of sacrifice. 

The very first mention of the paean in Homer occurs in a some- 
irhat generalized account of sacrifice, here a sacrifice to Apollo. 

I later literature the word is frequently used in a very general 

nse, hardly more definite than the word u/ivos. liven the paean 
•frain loses its particular coUiis meaning. In Aristophanes"' '•' 

e refrain f^" Tmuiv is the regular ending for the hymn-prayer, 
nd it '13^ "" particular reference to the god to whom the prayer 

•Cf. m"<^t- HcUen. Dichtknvst. II. 547. ^^^^^^^^^^^^h 
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is addressed. That is lo say, at the end of the fifth century B. C. 
allusions to the paean refrain as a generalized "Amen " occurred 
in the theatre at Athens. In a late inscription, C.I.A. Ill, 5"', 

we read that the procession carrying the sacra from Athens to 
Eleusis is to perform sacrifices and libations and paeans along the 
way. In PUilarch, Mor. 406C'", the paean is simply a hymn of 
worship accompanied by the cithara; so in Atlien. 626 B'", and 
in Polyb. IV, 20, 8"', as in Plato, Symp. 177 A"^, and Eurip. Cyd. 
664"*, the paean is used in the most general meaning of a hymn to 
some god. 

In another series of passages (Plat. Mor. 713A ; Lives, 
8r2A"', 1051 E'"; Aristid. 505, 15"*), crowns worn by the wor- 
shippers and libations are mentioned as acconipan3'ing the paean. 
These passages are explained by comparison with, e, g., Iliad, 
I, 472", and Tlieogn. 773-782'°*. Properly the paean meant the 
worship which followed the sacrifice ; and the accompaniment of 
wreaths and libations continued, at least in literary references to 
the paean, when its connection with sacrifice was uo longer im- 
portant in tile mind of the writer. Tlie transition from the paean 
with libation after a sacrifice, lo the paean with libation after a 
feast in connection with a symposiou, shows uo break. 

Several passages iu tragedy where the meaning of the word is 
not quite plain, I have left until the conclusion of the previous 
discussion : 

Aiscb. Choeph. 342'". The paean which is to replace the Bptpnyi. 
at the tomb of Agamemuou and greet Orestes iu the royal balls, 
•can hardly be said to have any close connection with the original 
meaning of tlie word miiav (" healing soug "). I u Soph. Track. 
210'", the paean is a song to Apollo and Artemis in gratitude for 
good news of the return of Herakles. The Delphic paean of 
Aristonoos (ctjmposed 150 years later) is a song to greet the 
purified Apollo as he is escorted back from Tempe. Can we in- 
terpret the pas.sages in Aischylos and Sophokles as alhrsions to 
the paean by which Apollo was greeted — long before the time of 
Aristonoos —when his return to Delphi was celebrated ? The idea 
of Apollo's return to Delphi is so intimately connected with that 
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worship that this interpretation is suggested. In any case the 
allusion of Aischylos is not to the paean to avert present or future 
calamity, but to the paean as the song used at tlie glad religious 
festival. 

In the passage from Aischylos and in EurJp. 0A. Tatir. 179- 
185'" (songfi which Hades sings that are not paeans) the paean is 
sharply contrasted with the Qp^vtn, paeans of hope and joy with 
dirges of lamentation. This contrast gives the standpoint from 
which must be interpreted the series of passages in Aischylos and 
Euripides that connect the paeau with mourning. 

Aisch. Ckoepk. 151'°. After Elektra's prayer to her father for 
the return of Orestes, she pours out the libation that goes with 
her prayers (149} and says to the chorus, 

1 50 yniaa Se kwkvtole (xavdbfav v6\uk-, 

The paean with the name of a divinity always refers, I believe, to 
the paeau used in worship. Here the combination with the 
prayer and libation of Elektra makes it certain that the paean 
meant is the paean used in worship. Yet the use of «<okutoIs in 
the previous line marks an important difference from the ordinary 
paean used in worship, nor would the paean naturally be used in 
worship of the dead. So I understand the passage to mean 
"Utter the pacan-cry in response to my prayer to the dead, a 
paean-cry that in this instance is indeed a wail of mourning." 
The allusion is not to the fact that the prayer cannot be granted — 
for i[i this instance it can be, — but to the fact that in this case 
the cry of mourning is the natural response, in.itead of the cry 
of supplication. 

Enrip. Ak. 423"°. The scholiast on the pa.ssage just con- 
sidered calls attention to the command of Admetos ; "Abide 
{while the body is carried out for bnrial) and raise the responsive 
cry, a paean to the god below who receives uo libation." The 
clue to the interpretation of this passage is found in the close 
association of the paean in worship with the libation. This has 
already been noted, C.I. A. Ill, 5'", and will be considered 
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below ill connection with the occasion of the worship paeau. aud 
again in connection with the syraposiac paean. The god who re- 
ceives no hbation is the god to whom no paean prayer can be 
addressed with any hope of fulfilment. The passage means 
"Raise the responsive cry, a worship-song to the god who re- 
ceives no worship, a relief-song, but the god never sends relief." 
At the same time the audience could not bwt interpret the passage 
with reference to the relief that came so unexpectedly to Admetos. 

Aisch. Frag. 156'". Much the same thought is expressed with 
greater fulness and clearness; "Thanatos alone cares not for 
gifts, nor yet couldst thou soothe him with sacrifice and libation ; 
he has no altar, nor are songs of worship raised to him." The 
paean is a song of worship ; it is not sung to Thanatos, because he 
receives no worship of any kind ; in the calamity of death, no 
song for relief is in order. 

Agam. 644'", Sept. 867'". These di£&cult passages must be in- 
terpreted in the light of the passages that have just been con- 
sidered. In the first place it must be remembered that the name 
of the divinity marks the paean as used in worship at the feasts of 
particular gods. Accordingly if for no other reason. I should re- 
ject the interpretation " song of praise and joy " ; in opposition 
to Schwalbe, I hold that this is a late and derived meaning of 
TTuii.v, It would be possible to translate Agam. 644, "the paean 
to soothe, or quiet the Erinyes" if the passage stood by itself ; 
but the translation would not apply to 'AiSou u' tj(6pov waiava for 
two reasons ; — the paean does not soothe Hades, and if it did, it 
would be anything but ix^poi/' Nor can we accept the translation 
" mourning chant" ; for though the allusion is certainly to mourn- 
ing, initdi' as certainly does uot mean raouruiiig chant. 'Etrri yap ital 
7rtuav£lti.iEyafiois(Schol.) ; thepaeaiiisa song used in worship and to 
obtain relief. Sefi(. 867, means "to sing the worship-song of 
Hades that is hated because it is no true worship-song and can 
bring no relief". The contrast between cries in mourning and 
the hymn in worship is brought out vividly by the bold oxymoron. 



•Cf. Bode, f/ellen. Dichtkunsl, II, 20. 
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Similarly Agam. 644, ' ' in such calamity it is fitting to utter this 
song of worship to the Erinyes who are not to be worshipped ; a 
song for relief where no relief can be expected", — (. e., a cry 
not of mourniug (cf. Wecklein's nolej but of despair is indicated 
by the oxymoron. Possibly Soph. Frag. 469 should be placed 
here, and translated "cliffs where hymns of worship are rather 
cries of despair." 

Eurip. Troad. 126'". The fleet of Greek ships on the way to 
Troy is compared to the sacred procession at a feast thai advances 
to sound of songs accompanied by flutes, and to the sweet tones 
of the cithara ; in the case of the Greek ships, however, the scene 
has no joy for the Trojan women, and the paean, the processional 
hymn of worship to the music of flute and cithara. in this case is 
oTwyvuI, 

Troad. 578'". ' ' Why dost thou moan this paean of my woes 
and my misfortune?" The context shows that the paean in- 
tended is not a healing song, for it consists simply of exclama- 
tions of grief, such as ifiot. The passage can only be understood 
on the supposition that the use of the paean by oxymoron for 
wails of grief had been so frequent in Grtek tiagedy that the 
word could actually be used to mean a mourning song. Theories 
Silioi, aipX, <t"^, call forth the question ' ' Why dost thou moan, utter- 
ing what is no glad song of worship, a paean that is no paean 
since the retrain is i^oi ? " 

//if/. 177"'. If ffoittvas is retained in text, the meaning the is 
same as in Troad. 578. 



CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE FORM OF THE PAEAN USED IN WORSHIP.* 

We have oo data for determining the form of the original paean 
which was used as a healing song, and we have seen that the data 
for obtaining a definite conception of the battle paean are very 
few. Ill the one example of a paean prayer in time of need 
(Eurip. Ipk. Taur. 1403 f. ) which remains in fuil. the prayer 
itself was uttered by a single voice and the companions of Iphi- 
geiieia utter the refrain in a chorus. The examples of the paeau 
used in worship which appear in Aristophanes suggest a similar 
form, but the paeans which remain to us in whole or in part sug- 
gest a more elaborate poetic form. 

I. The literary structure of the paean. 

From the standpoint of language the structure of the later 
paean seems to have been the result of two influences. It was 
primarily a hymn sung to the god to express worship of the god 
and desire for the god's blessing. With the development of a 
reUgious lyric of complicated structure performed with an elabo- 
rate choral dance, the paean naturally came to share the charac- 
teristics which marked the religious hymn-prayer. The paean of 
Aristouoos shows these characteristics in an almost exaggerated 
degree. The heaping up of epithets, the coining of new adjec- 
tives to make the diction more intense and more vivid, the multi- 
plication of dependent clauses, especially participial clauses, and 
the hesitation with which the thought is brought to expression in 
a principal verb, — these marks of the religious lyric are sug- 
gested by a study of the paeans found at Delphi. Another 
set of influences that helped to shape the later paean, was 
due to the musical contests at Delphi, in which hymns to the god 
were sung to the accompaniment of thecithara. These hymns in 



•Cf. Schwalhe. p. 12 f. ; the reader is also referred to the extant paeans 
and fragments of paeans which are printed in the appendixes. 
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Delphic coutests apparently were not choral. Thej' resembled 
the paean, however, (a) in the use of the cithara, (b) in their 
theme. — the deeds of Apollo, and (c) in their end.— the glorifica- 
tion of Apollo. Perhaps we should not go astray in assuming 
that the Homeric hymn to Apollo, or some part of that hymn, is 
the best illustration we can get of the hymns that were executed 
in the early musical agon here. The two hymns to Apollo found 
at Delphi, and such a paean as that of Isyllos, show the influence 
of this style of composition on the later religious paean. The in- 
vocation is limited to the beginning and the end, while the inter- 
vening part tells some story of the god with considerable freedom 
of language. 

Wliat the early paean was we cannot tell, but we may think 
that it was less formal in character and more simple ; if it was 
accompanied by a choral dance, the form of the dance cannot have 
been so elaborate as in later times, nor was it so fixed by the rules 
of art. Whatever liymn there was must have been very simple, 
perhaps some epic recital glorifying the god, which was uttered 
by a single voice ; and the paean proper no doubt consisted of a 
solemn processional dance of worshippers who uttered at stated 
intervals the characteristic refrain, 

2. The metre of the paean. 

With reference to the metre of the paean, Flach* reaches 
the couclusiou that here, too, we may trace two influences, (a) 
the processional hymns to the accompaniment of the cithara with 
which men approached the sanctuary of the Ionic Apollo, as on 
the island of Delos, and (b) the Cretan dances in honor of the 
Cretan Zens and the Cretan Apollo to the music of the flute. The 
Ionic processional dances were orderly and restrained ; and when 
a hymn was composed to be used in connection with them, the 
dactylic measure was used. The Cretan dances at first were wild 
and orgiastic ; when they were reduced to order by Olympos, the 
result was the use of the paeouic metre ; and the hymns which 
Thaletas was the first to write for this choral dance, were in this 
paeonie metre. 



* GescMchte der griechisclien Lyrik, p. 366 f. 
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The facts for which such a theory must account are (a) that 
the paeans of Piudar and the lyric poets of classical times, and the 
paean-like lyrics of the drama use the dactylic or the dactylo- 
epitrite measure ; (b) that the anapaest is found in a paean by 
Timotheos, and that it was most appropriate to the processional 
dance; and (c) that the paeonic is said to have been used for the 
paean by Thaletas, that it occurs in one fragment of a paean by 
Simonides {Frag. 26 B), and that it is found in the paeans 
recently discovered at Delphi. Probably the dactylic metre was 
used for the recitative part of the earliest paeans, and the paean 
proper consisted only of the refrain, accompanied it may be with 
some rhythmic motion. The use of this metre was in no way 
peculiar to the paean, or to the literary imitation of the paean. 
When the paean was a processional hymn, the anapaest was the 
most natural metre ; in a fragment of Timotheos we have a single 
case in which the refrain of the paean occurs at the end of four 
anapaestic lines. The origin of the paeonic metre'" is consistently 
attributed by tradition to Crete, and its introduction into Greece is 
associated with the name of Thaletas"*. The phrase "Cretan 
paeans ' ' in the Homeric hymn is in itself no proof that the paean 
was transferred directly from Crete to Delphi ; it only means that 
there was a so-called pacau dance at Delphi which reminded men 
of the dances of Crete. The tradition as to Thaletas is much more 
definite, althoitgh it is by 110 means free from contradictory fea- 
tures ; and it justifies us in the conclusion that Thaletas and hts 
pupils or followers, Xenodamas and Xenokritos, adapted a Cretan 
practice for use in the Greek worship of Apollo. Apparently the 
paeonic metre was the form in which they cast the Cretan dance 
rhythm. It is rather an interesting fact that this metre found so 
little acceptance iu literature ; but the Apollo hymns from Delphi 
show that it continued to be used for ritual hymns down to a com- 
paratively late date. In the complicated lyrics of this metre the 
old paean refrain might disappear entirely, it might be retained in 
its original place as a refrain, or it might be worked into the reg- 
ular movement of the hymn. 

The fragments of literary paeans which remain to us (cf. 
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Appendix I) are almost all in dactylic or dactylo-epitritc meas- 
ures, To make any inference from this fact as to the use of tbe 
latter metre in religious paeans is not exactly safe ; but it is by no 
means improbable that it may have been used for some of the 
hymns in Apollo worship which are classed under the more gen- 
eral use of the tenii paean. The paean refrain does not occur in 
the fragments in question, but probably it was originally added at 
the end of stanza or hymn. As to the glyconic metre used in the 
paean of Aristouoos, it is evident that this is not a characteristic 
metre for paeans generally ; probably this metre and its dance were 
regarded as suitable for such an occasion as that for which this 
paean was written, so that we have a glyconic hymn with the 
paean refrain added at the end of each colon. It need not sur- 
prise us that any of the metres used for hymns with dances about 
tbe altar should be utilized in hymns with the paean refrain, that 
is, in hymns probably called paeans. 

3. The paean refrain. 

The refrain ii) liaiav (called Irippijiia, itpv/u-um) was the earliest 
characteristic of the paean ; it was not, however, considered neces- 
sary to the paean in later times, or the discussion of the paean of 
Aristotle (in Athen. 6g6B), which lacked the refrain, would be 
entirely without point. The fact that the refrain is so prominently 
mentioned in the Homeric hymn is proof, if proof were needed, of 
its importance then. In Aisch. Pers. 388-394, the paean is a re- 
sponsive hymn or cry, and the word avrijXaXa^e (390) suggests 
that the response was a sort of refrain ; here, however, the refer- 
ence is primarily to the war-paean. Agam. 145 is clearly a refer- 
ence to the refrain, and it is mentioned as an integral part of the 
prayer-paean . In Kurip. Ale. 423, the verb dwjj^^iraTt indicates a 
responsive hymn, and the refrain of the worship hymn is 
contrasted with cries of mourning. In Ipk. Taur. 1403 the 
sailors chant a paean in response to the prayers of Iphigeneia 
hnp!^Tl^ifiTa.v tv-)^i.ai.v. Here the paean appears to be the simple re 
fraiu i^ TTiiuiv taken up by the chorus after strophes in the prayer- 
hymn of Iphigeneia. In Aristophanes the refrain is often an 
"Amen" taken up by the chorus after the prayer-hymn by a 
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single voice. Ilauii^i'Tt -f^opoUlo.xSvi (Theogn. 779'"] implies that 
the choruses singing paeans were interrupted by shouts of the 
crowd ; and the cry was no doubt the 1^ llaiav. 

lu the proper Delphic paean the refrain was unquestionably 
taken up by the multitude ; in tlie legend the Korykian nymphs 
or the men of Parnassos raise the refrain to encourage Apollo 
{e.g., Apoll, Rhod. H, 712). The structure of the paean of 
Aristonoos and of the paean to Dionysos shows that the refrain was 
differentiated in the singing from the rest of the hymn, a struc- 
ture which itself suggests that the refrain was choral. There is 
no doubt that at Delphi in the celebration of Apollo's victory over 
the serpent the refrain continued to have great importance ; but 
apart from this instance it may often either have been obscured 
by being worked into the regular metre, or have been entirely 
omitted. Commonly the cry continued to he used in worship as 
an invocation of the god (i^ J^ IlauivHke i^ Ej}, cuoi euol) even when 
it was not retained as a refrain in the hymn. The verb ^^u/ivdv 
suggests the refrain, itftu/ivtov ; the verb xcXaSciv also has reference 
to the shouting of the refrain. 

4. Tbe divisions of the paean-hymn. 

In the case of the hymns found at Delphi I have already called 
attention to the relation of the different parts of the paean. Both 
the setting of the paean and the myth which constitutes the main 
body of it, are taken from the worship of the god in whose honor 
it is composed. Still, as the paean is properly a hymn for the 
worship of ApoHo. it is natural enough that paeans to Asklepios 
should emphasize the connection of Asklepios with Apollo ; 
similarly the paean to Dionysos honors him as Apollo's companion 
in Delphic worship. Pindar's paean to tbe Zeus of Dodoua, like 
that of Bakchylides to Eirene, must he regarded as purely literary 
in character. The myth which occupies tbe main body of the 
paean commonly has reference to that occasion in the god's his- 
tory for which the paean is composed. The arrival of Apollo at 
Delphi, his conflict with the serpent, and his taking possession of 
the oracle, form a story always suitable to the paean at Delphi 
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iPiad. Frag. 5S, s6*; Simonides, 26 B: cf. Kurip. /pA. Taxr. 
1234 f . ; also the Delphic hymns already mentioned). This 
topic was combined with the story of Apollo's visit to the Hyper- 
boreans in tUe paean by Alkaios which was probably composed 
for the occasion of Apollo's return from that country of myth, 
A fragment of Pindar (5a) mentions the experience of NeopCo- 
lemos at Delphi, another refers to the story of Glaukos and 
Halkyone (62), yet another to the Niobe legend (64, 65), and a 
founh (68) mentions the famous oracle to Laios. From these 
fragments we may infer that the literary paean had a considerably 
wider range of subject, or at least of allusion, than was customary 
in the case of the paean used in worship. References to the glory 
of the Delphic shrine, ( Puidar, frag. 53, 54. 69) and general refer- 
ences to the wisdom of the gods (Pindar, 61 ; Bakcbyl. 14) would 
be equally appropriate to either form of paean. Pindar's refer- 
ence to the Ismenian story of Apollo and the tripod, and bis 
reference to the Apollo of Abtlera {Frag. 63. 65) no doubt may 
be regarded as traces of the use of the paean in woiship outside 
of Delphi. The Asklepioa paeans, of which quite a series remains 
to us, recite the love of Apollo for Koronis and the birth of the 
god of healing. The few words that remain from snch a paean 
by Sophokles are especially interestiug in view of the part which 
Sophokles played in the introduction of Asklepios worship into 
Athens. 

There were properly three parts to the paean ; — the summons 
to the worshippers, the glimpse of the god iu some period of his 
history, aud the prayer for his aid. The summons to join iu the 
worship of the god was an important part oE the paeuu as used in 
worship ; it was only in the shorter hymns of praise sometimes 
classed under the general name of paean, e. g., Ariphron's hymn 
to Hygieia. that this summons could be omitted. The myth was 
the form in which the worshippers expressed their praise or honor 
of the god ; in the two Delphic hymus with musical notes the 
myth is applied at its conclusion to present circumstances, and 



•These fragments are printed in Appendii I. i 
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thus the transition is easily made to the final prayer. The hymn 
ends with a prayer for the worshippers and for the state, which 
may be elaborate, or very simple. Even in the literary paeans 
this is not omitted. 

5. The music nvith paeans. 

A3 to the music with which pasans were rendered, very Httle 
was kdown until the discovery of the hymns witli musical notes 
at Delphi, nor can tlie value of this discovery be properly esti- 
mated until more is known of Greek music. We leani from Plu- 
tarch, de musica it36F,* that prosodla and paeans were iu the 
Doric mode ; I find no other allusions to their musical character. 
Of the different modes in Greek music the Doric was that best 
fitted to the worship of Apollo, just as it was best adapted to the 
State iu which the ideals of Apollo worship were to be realized, 
the Republic of Plato {Pol. 399 A). It stood for what was grand 
(/wyaXmrpeTTE?, Plutarch, de tniis. 1136 DJ and solemn (o-ev/iiov, ibid, 
1136F) ill Greek music; it stood for tlie principle of measure 
and harmony iu the active life of man (Plato, Laches, 188 D). 
In every discussion of Greek music {e.g.. Aristot. Pol. VIII, 5, 
8, and 7, 19) it appears as the mode which tended to cultivate 
such a nature as was idealized in the god Apollo. As the paean 
belonged to the worship of Apollo it was necessarily in the Doric 
mode. 

The cithara was the instrument which fir.st found a place in the 
worship of Apollo, and this was the instrument properly associated 
with the paean (Theogu. 778; Eurip. Iph. Taut. J46; Ion, 166, 
etc.). In the Homeric hymn the paean was led by Apollo play- 
ing the cithara ; the cithara in Delphic worship was idealized in 
Apollo Kitharoidos, and in the earlier musical contests at the 
Pythian games'" this was the instrument which accompanied the 
singers. At length the flute also found a pbce in Apollo's wor- 
ship hardly less prominent than the cithara itselft, and in later 
time Apollo was thought of as the discoverer of both instruments 



*Cf. also Schoi. Pindar 01. I, 36'" 
t Plutarch, dc tnus. XIV, 1135 F. 
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t*tlAtinmti% am niAi^Hivni^if^ cvpcrifc, ibid. 1135^)* Ffom Eorip. 
n.'.tit I .(. I'; I \\\\r\ ih.u cither flute or citharamight be used 
111 . •Hill. . iiiHi \\\\\\ tlK- luc.ui ill festival processions to the gods.* 
I III hi.M li\ mil to AiH^llo touiul at Delphi speaks of flute mnsic at 
ilii J.I. I Mm. iiuil t»i \\\c ouhara which accompanied the sacred 
liyiiiii.^ I s\ I % ii» » . hoio lUo tlnic iiiiisic seems to be a separate 
ihiiiK hiiiii ill. . ith.u.i .u\\nin\inimciit to the hymn itself. Plato 
'/..I. y.hih'*! iU,» ^^MlttaHts p.uMtis and the cithara with dithy- 
juiiilr^ mill ilii* \\\\\r Wo mav oonchule that the paean proper was 
^iiiii)^ III lilt titlhu.i. U\\\ (hat (Into music accompanied the liba- 
liiiit .11 III! -.mniu'i- wliilc the |VKan prayer was being song 
(|)iulMl)i\ In .III iiuhvulu.il . aiul that on other occasions a flute 
M»iiK iiM\ -iiiiii (inirs \\.\\c been oalkni a paenn. 
HciliMiuiiiu'r 

riu ii.tiMii W.I, ju'iionuM In a ohoriis under the direction of a 
UmiIii , Hum //i";v rv.V. 5vv». 513-51"). Choruses are 
alliitltil iti it^.iin m\k\ a^mw in vxnr.KVtion with the paean (^. ^., 
IMaiu. A'*/. >.x.|l>"'. //:c ^fMvT'*. 7^X3 B**: Athen. 626 B"*.) 
Thi: jiii^Aiii^i- luim riaio's ,\*v >iaio> distinctly that the paean 
lb a Inmii whuli all ^tho liaiucxl chorus? or all at the sym- 
puMimi:*) hin^ ; and in the Homovic hymn there can be no ques- 
tiiiii that all join ni siuj^iu);: the hymn, — in fact the only ques- 
tion ih w hriluM ilu' loadoi A^h^Uo sang at all. In the musical con- 
tests at Dtlplii \\\c paean was *iun>: by a sin.^le voice to the accom- 
paniuicni of the oithava. In Kui . //'A. Taur, 1404, the hymn- 
prayn is snujj hv a sinj;lo voice, and the paean of the sailors is 
no nunc than the refrain. While the juean was properly a choral 
!i*)ng, it is by no moans impossible that in worship the hymn itself 
Wdti M>iuctiinc*s .snnj; by a sin);::le voice, while vnhers danced to the 
tufusiue and s;in>j the refrain. So for example the two Delphic 
liyinns to Apollo, though performed by a chorus, may have been 
sunj; b>' a single voice. No inference, however, can be drawn 
from the fact that Euripides represents Ion as singing a paean 
alone. 

* Cf. Tlieogii. 761 " phorminx and sacred lay and liuie ** wiili libations at 
the sacrificial banquet: also Archil. Frai^. 76**': cf. Plutarch. I.::^s, 55 E. 
439 B. 
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Tlie responsive character of the paea'j has already been men- 
tioned'*". In Enrip. Iph. Taur. 179 f. Bf^vcn and tnuax are appar- 
ently united nnder the heading livrti/'ciA.fious (pSas, while the two are 
distinguished in their farther cliaracteri sties. Here also the re- 
sponse is no more than the simple refrain ; for the responses 
assumed for the Sp^poi are simple cries of grief. The paeans that 
remain to us answer to this description in that there is no indica- 
tion of two divisions of the chorus responding to each other, as in 
the dithyramb. 

It has been remarked that the paean of the Homeric hymn is 
peculiar in that it is a irpoa-oSioi' rather than a hymn with choral 
dance. We have seen that the paean of Isyllos and the paean at 
the Hyakiiithia at Sparta, if not at the Gymnopaidiai, were sung 
in connection with the .sacred procession. The paean of Ari.sto- 
noos was sung either in connection with a procession or to greet a 
procession. At the same time the paean in all these instances was 
sung by a chorus, and probably with some sort of stately dauce- 
StCp.* 

In other instances the paean is a choral hymn at the altar. f 
The Delphic hymns are apparently to be included here ; also the 
paean of Alkaios described by Himerios, Or. XIV, 10. These 
paeans were sung with an elaborate dance-step, of which we get 
some hint in the metre ; in the examples that remain there is no 
trace of a strophic arrangement'", 

7. Occasions when the paean was appropriate. 

The paean, then, was snug at the great festivals of Greece 
in connection with tlie processions, aud also in connection with 
the libation and prayer at any sacrifice. Its use at the Delphic 
festivals of the Daphneplioria, the Return of Apollo (Epipha- 
neia), and the celebration of Apollo's victory over the serpent. 



♦(Cf.Xen.-^wai.VIpipii"; Plul. iti/tfs 1051E'"; Athen. 631 D'"). The 
tji^ari^pim iraid i> described by Plutarch is marked as somethmg different from 
the paean proper ; cf. supra, p. 22. 

tAisch. Sept. 268"; Soph. Track, no'"; Eurip. Here. Fur. 6S7, 691" ; 
Iph.Aul. 1469: Theog. 776™; Plut. ijr/«, 812 A'": Athen.fijSC": Strabo, 
X, 4. 18™. 
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and also at the Spartan festivals of the Hyakinthia and the 
Gymnopaidiai has already been mentioned. It was appropriate, 
however, at any sacrifice, and we have seen that the regular 
prayer-hymn th;it accompanied the libation is often called the 
paean. In Aisch. Sept. 367-370" and Frag. 156'" it is the 
choral cry of supplication with the libation at the altar. In Choeph. 
149-152'* it is the responsive hymn associated with the prayer 
and libation of Electra. In Eurip. Ah. 433"" paean and libation 
are connected, and in Iph. Aul. 1467'" ff. the paean is the sacred 
choral prayer at the sacrifice. For Theognis (761 f. , 775-779"") 
it is the choral hymn with cries of invocation that accompanied 
the libation at the sacrifice. It is the prayer with libation before 
important nndertakings (Thuc. VI, 3a"; Xen. Anab. IV, S, 16"; 
Cyrop. Ill, 3, 58-59"). Paeans attend the hbations and sacrifices 
on the way to Elensis {C.I. A. Ill, 5'"; cf. Aristid. 505, 15"'). 
From the epic on, libation and prayCT go together; the paean is 
the choral hymn accompanying prayer or the choral response to 
the prayer of the individnal, that accompanied the libations at 
sacrifice in later times. It differs from the tfp^vos (Aisch. Choeph, 
342'") not only in general characfter and purpose, but also because 
it is accompanied by the libation (Cf. Schol. on Enrip. Ale. .154™), 
i.e., because it was a genuine prayer. The sacrifice commonly 
meant a banquet, so that this paean naturally passed over into the 
symposiac paean. 

The paean at the sacrifice, therefore, was nothing more nor less 
than a prayer (Cf. Plut. Mor. 4o6C"°}. Its purely religious 
character is manifest in Plato's Ion 534 D**, where it is described 
as most beautiful not through any art of the poet, but bccau.se it 
is the direct gift of the divine muses. The word tii^ij/itiv com- 
monly means sacred silence at the sacrifice, but it is, often applied 
to the paean because the paean was the sacred hymn appropriate 
to the sacrifice.* 

The general character of the paeau is described by Plutarch, Mor. 



•Aisch. Pers. 393" ; Enrip. Iph. Taur. 1403" ; Tph. Aul. 1468"" ; possibly 
this verb should be more often translated " utter the sacred cry ", 
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389 B**** as orderly and <r<o<l}p<ov; according to Athen. 628 A^"^ it is 
sung fic^ '^(Tvx^'^ '^^ Ta^€o)s. This more stately character distin- 
guished the paean from the dithyramb, and also apparently from 
the viropxrifJM. To this latter form of hymn one form of paean — 
the paean at the altar — came to be somewhat closely assimilated. 
When the paean refrain is missing, and an elaborate metre sug- 
gests an elaborate dance, it might be impossible for us to decide 
whether an ancient hymn were properly to be named a paean or a 
vTTopxrifjja., That the question was discussed even in antiquity we 
learn from Plutarch, de mus, 1134D and Athen. 696 B-D. 



*Cf. 1136F; Schol. Find. Ol. I, 2&^. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE SYMPOSIAC PAEAN. 

In spile of the comparatively frequent references to the paead 
at banquets, the later coinmenlators make no specific reference to 
this use of the paean. The fact is explained, however, when we 
remember that the paeau at the banquet was essentially the same 
thing as the paean at the sacrifice — viz., a hymn (to Apollo or 
some other god) accompanied by the Ubation. It is almost im- 
possible to draw any sharp line between the sacrificial banquet 
and the ordinary banquet, for in early times every feast was in 
theory a sacrificial feast, and later the religious dement was often 4 
present in greater or less degree. In the Homeric hymn the pro- 1 
cession that sang the paean and followed Apollo to Delphi took f 
place just subsequent to a sacrificial banquet. In Theog. 773— 
779™, as in //iad, I, 472 and Verg. Aen. VI, 657'°*, the paeans 
followed the hecatombs which were offered in a sacrificial feast ; 
but in Theognis the emphasis is on the feast rather than on the J 
act of worship. In Xen. Anab. VI, i, 4, we read of a sacrificej 
that is offered in order to get flesh for a banquet. After the ban- J 
quet come the paean and the libations; and then follow festal 1 
dances, some of which are danced in armor to the accompaniment 1 
of flutes and paeans, as in the pro.sodia to the gods. As described f 
in Cyrop. IV, 1, 6'" and Hell. VII, 2, 23'" and 4, 36"*, the ban>J 
quet (no reference is made to sacrifice) is followed by libations to ^ 
the gods and a choral paean. Symp. 2. 1"° refers to the regular 
practice of Ubation and paean when the banquet tables are re- 
moved and the drinking begins ; and according to //ell. IV, 7, 
4"", this libation and paean are offered in one instance to Poseidon 
because he has manifested his presence in an earthquake. This 
series of passages in Xenophon shows the gradual transition from 
the paean with libation at a sacrifice to the so-called symposiac 
paean. 

The characteristic place of the symposiac paean was with the li- 
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bation'" offered to the gods before the drinking began. Xen. Hell. 
IV, 7, 4, the libation with paeau came fitri Stiirvov ; cf. Alkman 
Frag. 22"*. In four passages of Athenaios (i4gC"°, 179 D'", 
250 B'", 630 F'") the position of the paean after the banquet is 
made clear; and iu the first two passages it is connected closely 
with the libation.* In these passages the word paean is used 
definitely to mean the choral hymn to the gods before the sympo- 
sium begins ; its religious character is stifficieutly proved by its 
close connection with tile libation"". The fact that the paean as 
sung at the symposium was felt to be a prayer is clear from Xen. 
Hell. IV, 7. 4'™; VII, 2, 23'"; V\3XoSymp, 176A'". The prayer 
with libation before a symposium as described by Xenophanes (I, 
15'") is practically the same as what is elsewhere called a paean. t 
That there was more than one paean at a banquet might appear 
from the fragment of Pherekrates (Athen. 685 A'") : (VX" 
KaTTi^oa TpiTov jToiGv", u)s fo/uK iutlV. I do not understand, however, 
that this refers to a series of paeans in the course of the sympo- 
sium. We find references to a libation to 'Ayaflos Sai/uav when the 
wine is first brought in to the banquet, and to a three-fold libation 
at the end of the feast before the drinking begins|. The paean 
was connected with the latter, and more especially with the third 
part of it, the libation to Zeus 2<uT^p (cf, the Antiphanes frag- 
ments mentioned above; Sopb, Frag. 375, etc.). The third 
paean of Pherekrates (a) means the paean with the third libation 
and (b) it implies that the first two libations were accompanied 
with prayers and shouts of invocation which might in a general 



»Cf. alsoXeii. Hell.Vll, ?. 33'" and 4, 36'« ; Cyrop.W, i,&" e.m\Symp. 

t Bemhardy, Griech. Litteraturgesch. II, i, faj, speaks of the aymposiac 
paean as a " Spiclart, das Lied welches man auf der Grenze religiSser und 
weltlidier Sitte bei Gastmaleru sang", a phrase which quite overlooks its 
proper religious character even at the symposium. And when Stengel, 
Griech. Cultusa.lt. S. 59, says that (he word paean was also applied to songs 
"die beim Trinkgelage vorgetragea wurdeii ", the stalement is inadequate 
in that it makes no reference to the religious character of the paeau at the 
symposium. 

J Passages quoted by Sehwalbe, pp. 36-39. 
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way be termed paeans. That tlie paean was sung to Zeus Soter 
need not surprise us, nor is it at all necessary to assume with 
Schwalbe that the symposiac paean as it appears in connection 
with the third libation, was ever sung to Apollo. The paean be- 
came the regular name for the prayer-hymn with refrain that ac- 
companied the libation after a sacrifice, before there is any reason 
to think that the Attic custom of a triple hbation between feast 
and symposium arose. 

Aisch. Agam. 246'". The emendation of Hartung -muava or 
imwra for aiSiva seems necessary for the metre as well as for the 
sense. The paean here is a prayer-song Uuttot/iw) accompanying 
the third of the libations that followed the feast (tuT/wa-tfow). 

Finally the banquet was concluded by a libation and prayer, in 
the same way that it had been begun. Plutarch {de mtis. 44, 
1 147 A'") uses the word paean as the name for this hymn-prayer. 

The paean was by no means the only form of song at the ban- 
quet. In the fragments of Antiphanes {Frag. Com. Graec. Ill, 
5"" and 46'") the paean is distinguished from other (choral?) 
drinking songs, and in Plutarch {Mor. 615 B'") Uie paean chorUS 
to the gods is followed by ctkoAm sung by individuals who pass the 
laurel branch from hand to hand. It is only in a few instances"* 
that the word paean is used as a general name for a banquet song 
(Athen. 692 F.'^aud 630 F'"), and still more rarely as a name for 
the songs of revel which wer^ characteristic of the feast ("Demos- 
thenes, XVIII, 287""; XIX, .133"" ; Hesycbios iraiSra? . . nu/imie ; 
and the vase inscription C.I.G.. 8385"). 

The general character of this paeau, by virtue of its occasion, 
was joyous and festive"*, as well as solemn. It was no dithyramb 
(Athen. 628 A'") ; it was a prayer rather than a song of thanks- 
giving (Xenophaues, I, 15'", Xen. Hell. IV, 7, 4"*) ; but it was 
inevitably an expression of gladness (Pint. Lives, 10 A"", Verg. 
Aen. VI, 657'", etc.). Probably it was sung as a choral hymn by 
all present, though Pint. Mor. 1147 A'", tuEt' tiiruiv tmuiBvure, mu 
•wBiTaB, has been taken by Bode* to mean that it was sung by the host 



* Hellm. Dichtkunst, p. 61. 
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aud the passage in Aiacliylos {^Agam. 246J uiight be interpreted to 
mean that it was sung by a single voice, fn the remainder of the 

passages it appears to be a choral song, led by the host. In Clem. 
Alex. Paed, II, 165"°* (a passage reminding the reader of Plu- 
tarch, Mor. 6153'"*) the symposiac paean is compared with the 
Hebrew psalm, in that it is a choral song, and doubtless too be- 
cause of its religious character. In any case we must assume that 
the refrain invoicing the god, i^ YLatdv, was uttered by all. The 
verb iiri^i^ in the fragment of Pherekrates applies to this refrain. 

The flute was the instrument ordinarily used in connection with 
libation and sacrifice, and Archi!. Frag. 76"", Pint. Mor. 713 B'", 
may indicate that the Hute accompanied the syniposiac paean. 
The lyre, however, is also mentioned in the passage Clem. Alex, 
Paed. 16$"* (cf. Pint. Afor. 615 B"*), as well as in Theogn. 
761"'. 

A di.stinct form of the symposiac paean was the paean sung at 
marriage feasts.'" Aristophanes (^Thesm. i034'™ff. ) alludes to the 
practice ; according to a fragment of Aischylos (281'") quoted by 
Plato {Polil. 383 A) Apollo at the wedding of Thetis sang the 
sacred paean (cinju^jj^ijo-n'), promising many blessings to the 
marriage and cheering the heart of the immortal bride. The 
scholiast on this passage I p. 341 Bekk.'") quotes from Aristoxenos 
and Phyllis to the effect that at marriage feasts all put on the 
laurel, and reclining about one table sing yvtu/uu mu ipaenKa vvvrova. 
Babrios's allusion to the marriage paean (XXIV'") refers to such 
3 choral song of joy, sung at the marriage feast ; here, however, 
the general meaning of the word paean appears in the references 
to choral dances accompanying the paean. 



•Quoted by Scbwalbe, 40 n, ; 



CHAPTER VII. 
THE PAEAN OF VICTORY. 

The word paean has been adopted in modern languages to mean 
a hymn of joy, more specifically a hymn of triumph. This mean- 
ing of the word goes back to Homer, but it becomes common only 
in later writers, where it tends to snpersede other uses of the 
word"". 

On the occa.sion of a victory the expressions of joy take the 
form ("a) of shouting by the army when they recognize their suc- 
cess, and by non-combatants who sympathize with them and join 
their shouts of joy; (b) of a triumphant return of the army to 
the camp or to their own city ; and fc) of a celebration at the 
camp or the city, which consists of sacrifices and feasts to which 
oftentimes a festival processiou is added. In each instance the 
hymns of joy and praise, and a special form of the shouting, are 
called paeans. 

We have seen that the paean was used in worship both as a 
processional performed by a chorus, and as an altar hymn, sung 
either by a single voice with responses, or by a trained chorus. 
Following the order that has been pursued in this study I speak 
first of the paean as the processional hymn at the celebration of a 
victory— generally in the victorious city. A typical example is 
that mentioned by Athen. I, 20 E'" and KiV. Sopk. § 3'". 
Sopbokles played the lyre and led the dance of naked youths in 
the paean that celebrated the victory at Salamis. With this may 
be compared a quotation from Nikander*" to the effect that 
when Astygites slew the tyrant Aspalis, the people crowned him 
and instituted a procession with paeans*. Usually, however, the 
procession consisted of the army, returning to their city or to 
their headquarters. So the Greeks are exhorted to return to their 
camp {Uiad, XXII, 391"°) singing a paean, for they have won 
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great glory by slaying Hektor. In this instance we may infer 
that the paean consisted of brief stanzas by a single voice reciting 
what had been done, interrupted by the refrain a\ Xltuav which is 
taken up by the multitude*. So Diod. XX, r6, 4™ the army 
sailed up to the city, crowned and singing paeans. Plutarch (^Lives, 
27 C"', 302 A'", 439 B'") mentions this type of paean. I>d by the 
general, the soldiers march under arms to the music of flutes, 
singing irai5va€jri«'«ov. In Arrian, Anab, VII, 11, 7"*', we read that 
the army returned to camp with shouts and paeans ; here the 
paean may be understood as one form of shout, or as a hymn of 
victory which, like the shouting, served to express the feelings 
of the soldiers. The Hues quoted by Snidas"^ (under the word 
(fapxovTM) with reference to the manner in which the Trojans 
dragged the wooden horse into Troy, also allude to this type of 
paean, /. e., the processional paean celebrating a victory. 

Again as the paean was the proper sacrifice-hymn at the altar 
and the choral prayer at the feast, it could not be lacking at the 
sacrifices and feasts that commemorated a victory. According to 
the schoiion on Ai.sch. Sepl. 634'*, a victorious army sets up 
tropaea to the gods and offers sacrifices. The custom is alluded 
to in Xen, Hell. VII, 2, 15'" (cf. also Plut. Lives, 27C'")»where 
the paean is raised at the tropaeum, and VII, 2, 23 where the paean 
accompanies the libation in acknowledgment of good fortune. 
Plut. Lives, 443 B'" describes a sacrifice to the general as to a 
god and quotes part of the paean that was sung at the altar ; 
378 B"" describes a similar case except that here the praise of 
the general is worked into the paean to the god, which ac- 
companied the libation after the sacrifice. The Christian writer 
Theophylactos'*' alludes to the paean sung at the tropaeum 
(I, 7, 6) and again (IV, 15, 18) relates that ' ' the priest raised the 
paean, a new .song of victory to Christ." 

lu considering the paean in worship, we have seen that the 
word might refer either to the hymn sung by a trained chorus, or 
to the hymn sung by a single voice with a refrain in which all the 



*ConipareIhe wailing for Hektor, ///arf, XXTV, 718 ff. 
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worshippers joined. So the refrain 1^7 naiai' taken up by the 
multitude was no doubt a characteristic feature in the paeans of 
victory that have just been considered. In this way I explain the 
use of the word paean to describe the shout of victory, when the 
army is first conscious of its success. This could have been no 
real hymn, but the shouts consisted of the cry Z^ Ilttulv which was 
raised later as the refrain of the hymn of victory, so that the 
shouts also are properly called tmaxia^Q^. In Aisch. Sept. 

635"* aAuJm/XOT imiSv' i^ia.K-jia.ua.'i and Pers. 605™ ittAiiSot oi ■mu.oivi.oi (a 

cry that is not a paean of victory) the paean is the shout of the 
successful army crying lif Uauiv. That the cry consisted of this 
refrain is made perfectly plain by Herod. V, 1"", where it is said 
that the Paeonians interpreted their opponents' " paeans" over 
their victory in single combats as that summons to themselves, 
which was the token that the oracle had bidden them wait for. 
In Thuc. II, 91'" it is not plain whether the iraiavi^Hi' should be 
taken as meaning a hymn or merely shouts of victory ; but in 
Plut. Lives, 1004 D'" the ■maS.vi. «at tra.Ta.ytg can only be understood 
as meaning that the paean was one form of the shouting, and the 
same is true of Dion. Hal. II. 41'", and of Diod. Sic. XIII, 16, 
7'". In the last passage it is the shouting of non-combatants as 
they see that victory is coming to their side, to which the verb 
itam-vHew is applied. This eiriTaiavicr/ioB after a victory Strabo (IX, 
3, 10'") connects with the battle paean of Delphic legend, /. e., 
with the cry J^ Eiauiv to encourage Apollo. 

The passage in Strabo"" just quoted is the only place in which 
the paean before the battle and the paean after the battle are in 
any way connected, although the characteristic noun and verb 
which describe the battle paean are applied also to the paean of 
victory. This use of words is only natural because both types of 
paean under somewhat the same conditions must have assumed a 
similar form. To discuss the paean of victory under the heading 
" Schlachtpaeanismus", as does Schwalbe, is in principle wrong. 
Not only is its function entirety different, but I believe its im- 
mediate origin was different. The paean after battle arose as we 
have seen from its use in the glad feast of sacrifice which was the 
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uatural Greek way of celebrating success ; the battle paean prob- 
ably arose from the original use of the paeau as an appeal to the 
Helper to ward off evil. In spite of their assimilation in form — 
the form of a Tnitavio'/ids, — and in spite of the fact that they both 
came to have a place iu Delphic ni3'th, they are as trnly distinct 
as if the scholion (on Thuc. I, 50^") were correct, that the paean 
before the battle was to Arcs, that after the battle to Apollo. 

In spite of the fact thai Apollo was the archer god and thus the 
god of war, I cannot find that the paean of victory had any close 
conuectiou with the worship of Apollo. In /Had, XXII, 391"*, 
some intimation of this comieclinn might certainly be expected if 
it really existed. Sacrifices in celebration of success were 
naturally offered to the patron-god of the successful city. If 
then the paean was transferred from sacrificial processions and 
choral hymns about the altar, which were customary in the event 
of any great success, to the particular celebration of a victory in 
battle, we might naturally expect that the god of the city would 
still be the god that was honored in the worship. And since the 
paeau was most commonly used in the worship of Apollo, we may 
expect that some of the ceremony of Apollo worship would often 
be foUnd in the celebration of a victory with paeans. 

We need not be surprised to find that this hymn used in the 
celebration of success, iu particular of success in war, should be 
treated by writers iu an age of Christian civilization as a hymn of 
thanksgiving. The word is so used by early Christian writers, 
c. ^. , by Clement of Alexandria, with great frequency. K. O. 
Miiller*andBernhardyt both speak of the paean as a "Danklied." 
According to Christ. J the paean was " aus Dankliedern an Apol- 
loii nach gliicklicher Beeiidingung der Not entwickelt. ' ' But the 
example which Christ quotes (Arist. yes/>, S69-876,) is not a 
" Danklied" in the strict sense of the term, nor can I find any 
evidence that this was the earliest type of paean. In the scholion 



• Doriet; I, 350. 

t GriecA. Litl} II, i, 623. 

XGriech. Liti. p. no. 
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on Arist, Pax, 555™ tbe paean is called a u^ivw ivxupior^ptw, but I 
do not find the specific idea of thanksgiving in any other passage. 
In the group of passages that has just been considered, wliere the 
paean often is little more than one form of war-cry (Aischj-I. 
Sept. 634™ ; Herod. V, i'"), it denotes the exultation of victory. 
The paean hymn of the army returning from battle is a glad song 
of victory. It takes its form from the festival song to the god, 
which is the most familiar type of joyful hymn ; both the festival 
hymn and the paean of victory are largely made up of praise to 
the god, but neither of them dwells on the thought of thanks- 
giving. 

The two ideas of joy and of praise which are associated in the 
paean of victory receive different emphasis, and sometimes they 
seem to be entirely separated. Iliad, XXII, 39i"'dwells only on 
the joy of victory, and makes no mention of praise to the god. 
So in Dionys. Hal. VIII, 55 and 65'", the one thought is the joy 
of the victors. Arist. Vesp. 863-890 is a paean of praise to the 
god, not of course without tokens of joy. The paean in Soph. 
Traeh. 210"^ is a hymn of praise, but the acoasion of it is the 
good news of the return of Herakles, and it serves to express 
joy. In Pint. Lives, 274 A™ the contrast between dirges and 
paeans is emphasized ; 416 E™, paeans and iro'roi receive the army ; 
856 A, the paean and the dance express exultation ; and 1004 D'", 
the one thought is that of joy. In a series of passages ( [Plato) Ax. 
365 B"" ; Dionys. VIII, 55 and 65'" ; Epikt. II, 6, 26; IV, 4, 22™) ; 
the paean is a hymn to express joy, with Uttle or no reference to 
the idea of victory. 

On the other hand the idea of praise is emphasized in Plut. 
Lives, 273 E"' " paeans of victory and pral.'ses" ; the paean sung 
to the god and the general (302 A'*", 378 BC"*,) is a hymn of praise 
to the god, and to the general with the god ; 443 B C", sacrifices 
are offered to Lysander as a god, and a paean of praise is sung to 
him. Claud, in Rufin. I, Praef. 11™, the cry lo Paean is the 
shout of praise. 

Athen. 696 E-697 A mentions five paeans that were sung to 
men. The first of these is the paean to Lysander that has just 
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•^ een referred to. This paean, according to Douris, was sung in 

^iamos. The paean to Ptolemy of Egypt, which the Rhodians 

-".ang, was mentioned in a book on the sacrifices of the Rhodians. 

*rhe paean to Krateros of Macedon w^as sung at Delphi, a boy 

: playing the lyre. The first is the paean of praise sung at a vic- 

: tory ; the next two are songs of praise in some general connection 

with worship. The paean to Hagemon of Corinth, wnth the 

paean refrain, was sung at Corinth ; the paean to Antigonos and 

Demetrios at Athens was selected at a competitive contest, and 

continued to be sung at Athens ; more about these two paeans we 

do not know. Apparently, however, the choral hymn to the gods 

was transferred from the worship of the gods to the praise of men. 

Or, to speak more accurately, the content of the hymn used in the 

worship of the gods, was so modified in these instances by the 

recital of the successful deeds of great men, that its main function 

was rather to praise men than to praise the god in whose worship 

it was used. The transition easily took place through the paean 

sung after a victory, in which praise of the general was naturally 

associated with worship and praise to the god. I see no reason why 

such paeans as these may not have been sung at banquets and 

symposia, but it is by no means probable that the paean of praise 

to men grew out of the trKoKjua. sung at the symposium, nor could 

it have grown out of the symposiac paean in the proper sense of 

the word, for the religious form of this had become too definite 

and fixed to admit of the change. 



CONCLUSION. 

It is now possible, as it was not possible to begin with, to define 
the paean in its relation to other types of religious hymns. The 
general word for hymn in religious worship is v/afos; special kinds 
of hymns are distinguished according to the god in whose honor 
they are sung, and the manner in which they are sung^. The 
dithyramb is the choral hymn to Dionysos ; it is accompanied by 
the music of the flute, and the chorus perform an intricate, some- 
times rather a wild, dance as they sing ; often two divisions of the 
chorus sing by strophe and antistrophe. The viropxrfim is a hymn 
accompanied with choral dance ; the word designates the hymn as 
the accompaniment of the dance, and in its more general use it 
may be applied to any of the hymns with dance ; properly it was 
accompanied with a lively kind of dance that was often mimetic 
in character.* The wpoaoSiov was a processional hymn ; to the 
accompaniment of its music the religious procession drew near to 
the temple of the god. The paean was a choral hymn with stately 
dance, either in connection with the sacred procession, in which 
case it w^as one form of the prosodion ; or about the altar, in which 
case it resembled the hyporchema, although its character was more 
stately. Its distinctive feature was its connection with Apollo 
worship, and consequently the use of the cithara to accompany it. 
We have seen that it was originally a hymn invoking Paian, which 
soon became associated with Apollo worship. The name also is ap- 
plied to the invocation of Paian before a battle. The processional 
hymn in the worship of Apollo, sung and danced by trained 
choruses and accompanied by the cithara, is a paean. So the 
hymn danced in solemn measure about the altar by a chorus, is a 
paean. At Delphi the cithara w^as used, and the refrain was not 
forgotten. Once more the name is applied to the hymn-prayer 
with libation that was offered at any sacrifice, for here also the 

* The grammarians occasionally associate the inrbpxritia with the worship 
of Apollo. 
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worshippers respond with the refrain tij Ilauiv. At the banquet the 
special hymn -prayer offered with the third libation between the 
banquet proper and the symposium receives the name paean. 
Finally the name is regalarly given both to the shout of victory 
and to the hymn of victor}'. 

To trace the development of the paean in detail is impossible. 
That the paean was originally an invocation of the god Paian 
seems to me highly probable. That it passed over into the 
worship of Apollo when he came lo be Paian. the Healer, is 
indicated by its close connection with Apollo worship. That the 
battle paoan had a peculiar development as the result of the occa- 
sion when it was used, so that it became quite different from the 
ordinary type of hymn used before an important undertaking, I 
think we may safely assume. That the specialized use of the 
paean at the symposium was derived from its general use in wor- 
ship ; that the paean of victory was a variety of the paean used 
in worship ; that the particular use of the paean as a hymn of 
praise and as a hymn of joy are specialized forms of the paean at 
a victory ;— these are theses that I have tried to render probable. 
But that we can trace the development of the paean in detail, and 
can feel that any such reconstruction of the process of development 
i is indicated by the table given on the following page, is more 
ihan a hypothesis, I should be the last to claim. 



TABLK 

SHOWING THB RELATION OP THK DIPFBRENT PORMS 

OF THE PAEAN. 



Prom the original form at the left of the page, other types of the paean 
teem to have arisen in the order indicated by the table. 



Paean before batUe, . chapter III, ? *. 



Paean with sacrifice | 
before important > 
undertakings. ) 



. . . Chapter III, ^ i. 



Prayer-h3rmn in time ' 
of illness or dis- 
tress ; — originally | 
to Paian, — ^later to 1 
Apollo. j 



The paean in the or- 
dinary worship of 
Apollo, — later in 
any worship. 

a. Processional. 

b. Altar-song. 



Paean a general term 1 
for prayer offered >■ 
with a libation. j 

Paean-prayer with li- 
bation at the sym- 
posium. 

( Marriage paean . ) 



Chapters I, n. 



Chapters IV, V, 



. Chapters IV, V. 



Chapter VI. 



The paean of victory, 

a. Altar-song. 

b. Processional. 
C. vaiavia/iSs* 

(H3rmn of joy or 
praise. ) 



Chapter VII. 



* As the use of the same word {iraiavur/i^t) implies, one form of the paean 
of victory closely resembled the paean before battle. 
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Schol. OdvaTos itoaAv <r(OTrfp koI iarpo^ TrfxxriXOoi 6 Odvaro^, 

17. I.G.A. 516; I. G.S.I. 269. Selinunte '*in acropoli inter 

templa. * * 

' AwdA] Awvos naia[v]os 
*Ad]avatas. 

C.I. A. I. 210. * A] TToXXwvos 

n] <ua)vo9 
*Av] axoiv. 

18. C.I.G. 1897. ^^^^ Sacis n(U(uvo9 dXcfiyr^/aia i/owcdi/, 

019 7roAAov9 Oavdrov pwraro kcu Kapjdrtav, 

1946. X*"P[^ fMLKapf )3a(ri]Acv Ilaiav, CKaTiyjSoA'^AwoXfAov. 

5039. Ilatav, MavSovAi .... Aarovs yovc . . . AwoWiav. 

Orphic. Argon. 

21 OrjT€L7fV IlaiavoS; 6p€<r<n8p6fjjov re XaTptLrjjv 
firjTpo^. 

175 "ASfiTfTO^ . . . <5 wore Ilaiav 

$rfT€ViiiV VTTOCilCC. 

1356 Ilouav S* op* €ici;j3oAo9 dyxoOi vaCiav 

Ai;Aov a[7ro icpava^9 ^iccv jScAos. 

Orph. Hymn, XXXIV, i. 'EA^c, ftaxap, noiav, Titvoktovc, ^oijSc. 

19. Cf. Eurip. Frag, 480. 

3c(r7rora <^iAo8a<^v€ Baic;(C; Ilouav ^AttoAAov cvAvpc. 

Cf. Macrob. Sat, I, 18, 6. Apolliiiem Liberumque unum eun- 
demque deum esse. 
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Plato L,eg. 664 C. Scvrc/jos 8c 6 /ie^ rpcojcoyra crwv, rw tc ILuaFa 
^7ri#caA.ov/xevo9 fJuipTvpa roiv \cyofi€¥iav aXrf$€ui^ v€pi koI roi« v«ms tXcwv /Acra 
irci^ovs yiyvco^cu ^7rci;;(o/xevo9. 

Plut. i1/(7r. / Quaest, Conv. IV, 745 A. 'AttoAAww Haiavt . . fnot 
the same as) Movo-aycVjy. 

i^(7r. 1075 F. Kol Ilcuavu KOJL Mavrucdv . . < names for Apollo.) 

Strabo, XIV, 6, p. 635. OvXiov 8* 'AttoAAcumi KoXiowrl nva toal 
MiXi/cruK Kol dkriXjuoij otov vyioorucov «cai Tratcovticov. 

Himerios, (9m/. XXXIV, 6. Hcuav ( = Apollo. ; 

Theokr. Idyl. V, 79, VI, 27. & Haiav. 

Epigr. I, 3. Hv^ic Hoiav. 

II (VII), I. 6 Tov HaL-qovoii uios. 

Seneca, Hercid. Get. 
92 Cirrhaea Paean templa ct aellieriam domum 
serpente caeso inernit. 

Cornut. Co nip. theol, Grace, 69, 17. Ilaiava 8* avroi/ ckoXco-ck 
arow Kar avTL<l>pa<nv koI efiAa(rri«c<i>s, a/a /x^ vo(rov9 avroTs imvifjiirff 
firjSk ffiOeCpif tov . , dipa. 

20. C.I.G. 5973c. orw^c, fJUJLKap Xlcuav, dK€cru»^v€. 

:. Herondas, Mini, IV, 

I xatpoi^ avai Ilao^oi/, os /A€8ei9 TpiKKrfS 
Kol Kaiv yXv^c^av Kr/TTLSoLvpov (um^icaf . . . 

79 icaX' vfuv, w ywalKeSy evrcAcws ra ipa 
KOL £s A(tfov ififiXeTTOvra' fie^ovio^ ovtk 
rfpiararo tov UouiJov', ifirep ovv vfieis. 
l^ irf HairjoVf evfjLCvrjq etrjs 
KoXjot^ €ir Ipols ToZcrSe icct tivcs twvSc 
lac OTrvLtfraL tc koI ycv^sjaccov. 
lij vq llcurpv' code raxrr eirf. 

. 'E<^. 'A/5;(. 1884, 25. Uaurjovoi ipevs, 

^3. Cicero hi Verre7n act, II, iv, 57; 127. Quid? signum 
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Paeanis ex aede [Syracusis] Aesculapi praeclare factum, sacrum 
ac reli^osum, non sustulisti ? quod omnes propter pulchritudinem 

visere, propter religionem colere solebant ? 128 atque 

ille Paean sacrificiis anniversariis simul cum Aesculapio apud 
illos colebatur. 

24. C.I.G. 

2292 Sot, IIcu^ov ^vai ^AanXrprUy rrjv^ dviOrfKev. 

3158. 'AcicXip-Mp IIouTy [o]vt Aioyn/Tos . . . KaBUpvHTf.. 
3538, 14 rifJAV ^AOrpmirf TroXc/xi/Soicip 'Arpirrwio; 

rjSk Kal cirfTTJpi v6ar\ja]v Uai'qovi. XxrypSty. 

Kallistrat. Descrip, X, 4. ^pw fuv 817 o-oc koI, k6y<t)v, w ncuav, 
v€apSiv Kcd fivijfirf^ cyyovcuv &infp$dfit$a' kcA.€V€19 yap, cZfJuw irpoBvyuo^ Sc 
(Toc icat rov vopjov ^Beiv, cv ve/iois vyciav, 

Orph. Hymn, LXVII, I. lifrrip Trdvrtov, 'Ao-KAiyirtc, Sia-vora 
Uamv. Cf. Nikand. Tker. 439, 686. 

^5* C.I.G. 8385. KoAos veavuLS. kw/lios. iraidv. 

Orph. Hymn, 

VIII, 12 <l>«oa'<l>6po^, (uoX.6fUKT€, <f>€piarfiL€f KapTTip^y IXatav. 
XI; 1 1 KOfTfJuoKpartopf av^rjTdf <f>a€ar<l>6p€y Kdpinp^^ Ilatav. 
LI I, 1 1 Ilouav OvpfTtYXT^^, xnroK6\'7n€ . . . Bdcraape. 

26. Iliad ^ XI, 338. *Ayd(TTpo<l>ov . . . Ilatovt'Siyv. 

Pausan. V, I, 3. Ilatova . . . t^v vir\p 'A^iov irorapxyo \(U>pav dn* 
avrov HauwCav ovofjuurOrjvai. 

^7» Lucian, Dial, Deor, XIII, 2. dpd\ktv6% <rc ptt/rco cwl ic€<^aA.^v 

Ik tow ovpai/oi;, dJcrrc p.-qSk rov Ilaicova Ida'ao'Sat <rc to KpavCov crvvrpifievra. 
Lucian, Tragopod, 

143 i/v ovrc Ilatav <l>appjdKOL^ vlkov crdeveLj 
vavTos ia/rpoi rSiv iv ovpav(S ^ccov, 
ov wats 6 ^oCpov iroXvfMiOrf^ * AcrKXrpnos . 
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Apoll. Rhod. IV. 



..Aj[r, Epiit, 15, foToi A* V 



o auro« a^o« 0cds cat tlav 



SS* Arintup!]. /Ym/. 634 Jrri 7««> rv^AoC' 

JJBi^i^rwTiu Hal XxXafoipvmt (Dpat. 

•9. Plul. .l/nrnA iiSC. wauavioii Xifw ^apfiAMon. 

C(. Suidas, jNJ. //'/. 0iors^«o( ( from AeUan, cf. sub. tit. ^Anr) 
A fti< .... Jp«yu ol rqi' V1UUVIM' ^dfia. 
Krates. 0<)f)ui> AVtt^. 15. 

3 dAA dvriVit m- fyu yip urr^ irofumAu' 
rtl ^/u KavTpa. rftairav Sim rait JfWHt 
ttri Kioyaiv uirvyi Sti roir 9r<uui>'Kn* 
M T^ $aXATTrii, inrff indtn^ fifvacrai 
dt r^v ritkon. 
Phot. /,fX. sub til. inuui»as ■ tarpots. -waioivtiov iarptlav, Btpa- 
w€\ir-qpuiv ^ o'uinjptov i^OLpiuutov. 

Theoplirast. Hisl. Plant. IX, 8, 6. iXAa ri ToutCra wcnr^ 
iviOtra KOI iroppu^Ev a'av i'i7f irucuvuiI'. oE Si yXuKucriSiji' icoA.ouo't, vuKrup 

XfAtVOIHTlf op VTTCll'. 

Attlh. Pal. IX, 420. xf""''°^ '^j"''^''^ "^ ^'''"'^>''^'<* 

XI, 382, 5. ^)i.$t S) KoAA/yi'iuTtK □ Ku>UK, a Tr\a.iu)i.iir)(ip, 

r^s inuiiiviiiSos TrAijtfo/MHK m^tijt. 
XIV. 55, 5. i^iAel St fit jTQiiuvijj x^'P' 



Chap. II. Thb Pakan a Hvmn used to Avert Ili^. 

30. Eiym. magn. 657, 3 {Phot. Bibl. 985, Proklos.). mx* 
LT/ifOf (uS^s fTi di^iVti Aix/toii ySd^ui-of, ow to [Iliad I, 473J. ourai ■) 
JBi'ios aurous ri^ "AxdAAwvi mu rp 'AprifuSt Trpocti^epov, 105 ojtiois t 
XwfuKuiv iraftui' .... icavio — rauav — tololv — o Ka.Taim.viov v/tvo^ 1 
Xoifiov, iniiiiji' — r) Travuiv ras voitous icai to kinrovvra. 
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Macrob. Sat, l, 17, 16. Ilaiav diro rot) irauELi' rat dfuit. 
Schol. Horn. Iliad, I, 473 (Eiistath. 137, 4, 1275, 3S ; Schol. 
■Aristopb. Plut. 636 ; Schol. Plato, Symp. Bekk. 373.) V*™ ■ ■ ■ 
KaTaTTa-iau XoifKmi ^^fitvoL. 
Schol. Kurip. Phoen, LI02 (cf. 1037; Schol. Aristopb, Vesp. 

S74, Hesych. sub voc). ZnvtK ^SofuviK th "AiroAAtu™ ctti KaTawavmi 
iav (^ Stivuiv Twom). 
31. Hoiuer. Iliad, 

I, 472 01 ^ iravtj/xcpioi fioXirg 6tov iXaa-KovTo, 
Kokav itiSovTK mu^ova., KOvpoi 'A}(atuiv, 
/likTroiTK 'ExiUfiyov. 
Cf. the line quoted by Clement of Alexandria. 

ftiKwtTt, m iraiSts, 'Eitaepyov mil 'EKUipyrfv, 

3a. Pint, de mils. 1 146 C. -oil ©oAvTQv Tov Kp7T<i, 5^ ^m Kara ri 
il0a;((ii}[rroi' AaKtSm/toi'iair; n-a/itiyo'OFiiCVOi' Sea /louo-uf^; tatTairdu aTToAAa* 
nr KorairxovTiK Xoi/uiv t^v Sn-apTjji-, itafldsrtp <^?jo'i TlpaTiva%. Cf. 
'aus. I, 14, 4. 

33. Eurip. //^MT. I'ur. 
820 Sm^ naifiv, 

djTDTpOTTOS ytvoto pit Jnj/uiruii', 

34. Aristoph. Ackarn. 
121 1 A. (ID tui Tlaiav Qauitv. 

A. ctAA oiip(i wvi, rrj/itpav Ilatiui'ui. 
Schol. llaiuivia, iopTJi 'Ad^vijiri, 'An-dAAuiri tam draKcifin^. mu 
•muiimiov iaTpilov, OtpaTrcirr-^piav, ^ atar-^ptov •fia.pfiaicav 

35. Aischyl. Agam. 

1 1 g8 Kai irius fiw opKOv TT^y/ui ytvwti'u)? iroyt v 
iraittii'iov ytvotTo : 

36. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 

4 ttoXk o opuni pky tivfuapjiTajv yt/ut, 
oiiou Sc Traidviay re Kai imvayitaTuiv , 



37. Epiktet. £>/«. Ill, 10, 4. koI toutou 
)(pilimxaiv, ai)i Zvo. Si aS/riiiv ivatf>tav&/uii, &; Sia r 



Tous trrixoKS raTtxtw 
) Iliuav 'AiroAAov. 
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38. ICurip. Ion. 902 oT/luh /luh- icot vw Ippct 

7rrai/oi9 dpTrao'dcU ^oti/a inus 

crtK Kol ifio^ rXafJuny, 

(TV 3c Ki.Oap(f, k\AjCu% 

TTOtavas fifXiTiav. 

a)ij, Tov Aarov? av3a>. 

39. F.H.G. II, 282. From the Life of Telestes by Aristoxe- 

nos of Tarentum. to trtpX ras ywoixas ycvd/ACvov aroirov iKordtreK 
yap yCyvearOcu TouivTaSy unrre €vlot€ KaOrifiiva^ koI SciTrvova'as ci>s koXovktos 
Ttvos \nraKov€LV, clra exTnySav aKaTao^eVous yiyvofieva^y koI rpe^av cktos 
T^s 7rdAcft>s. fjLavT€vofJL€voi^ §€ rots Aoicpois kou *Pi;ytvoi5 'Jrcpi t^5 airaX- 
Xay^s ToO Tra^ovs, cittciv tov ^cov, waiava? aSeiv co^ivovs [SajSacariys] 
i7/Acpa9 i^. o^cv TToXAovs ytviaScu wcuayoypdKlxjvs iv ry 'IroXtlgi. 

Porphyry, Vita Pythag, 33. ras ^^myasi §€ voo-ovvras Trapc/Av^etro 
. . . Tovs §€ fjLovcriKy. rjv yap avT(S fjLikrj koI irpos vocov^ <na/mT<av 
TTcuiovuLf a CTT^Swv aviorTYf Tov^ Kafivovra^. 

lamblichos, Vita Pyt/i. XXXV, p. no. iprrero §€ Trcpii t^f 
iapivrfv wpav rrj^ TOiavrrfs ft€A.<{»8tas . . . koI ovT(i>q €K€lvov KpovovT€^ 
awyhov iraiiovds rivas Si o>v €V€l>paLV€cr$ai kou eft/AcAcIs koI IvpvOfJuoi yCyeaOai 
ihoKow. 

Zosim. /fist. nov. II, 5 (At the celebration of the Ludi 
saeculares). iv nS Kara to UoAxiTtov 'AirdAAwvos icpw rpis iwea ttoiScs 

C7ri<^V€i9 vfJLvovs aSovai ry T€ 'EAAiyvcov kol 'FiopxiLiav (fnaiTQ xot 

TTGuavas, 8t' wv at uwo IPiofjuciLOvs (rio^ovrai TrdAeis. 

II, 6 KOI a€ij86fi€voC T€ AarlvoL 

TTOtavcs Kovpoun Koprjai re vt)6v l;(ot€v 
d^avarcov. 

40. Enrip. Ipk, Taur. 

1403 vavTai 8 i'n'rjv<l>'qfjLT)aav €v)((uariv KoprfS 
vaLava, yvfiva^ Ik yeptav iviOfilSa^. 
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Thb Paean a Hymn usbd Before Important 
Undertakings. 



41. Sciiol. Eurip. /"Ao*-/;, 



iz/ivo; iiXiQp.ev<i% ci^ AttoAAwvo 



Ifei 



' ta-Tftav T 



Schol. Homer. Iliad. I, 473. oure "AjroXXiuva 
v, oAAa roi' VfU/ov. woi^uiv yip «ai xaiav u/ivoi e 
Xot/iot) ^Soficvoi, iroAAaKi! kui :r/)iMrSoKUj^cvov toS Scivov. 

Eustathios, 137, 40. Jctti Si mar^iav v/iiws ris, i^atriv, tis 'AirdX- 
Amva ou ^dvof lirt TTuvtrei Xmiiou, oie cl/jri, ^8d/icvos, dAAa koi ^iri irav<ru 
iroktfiov, &^ ev Tcus uoxepoi' t^ni^crETiii Trap' nuriu Tiu iroa(Ty- TroAAaKi? Si 
KOI n'po<r5iM(iiJ^Ei«v TLvos SfLvoii aiofi-aios. 

42- Thlicyd. VI, 32. tix"' ^ ''** i«pJ;o/itTO! n-po t^« diraytuy^s 

' eniumji', ^iffiiTOiTts St viro K^pvKos eiroioiJvro, lepoT^pas Tt 

RjC^ito'avTis mip' airaf to trrpaTcvfia .... |tivc]r)p;^0i7o Si xot 6 lEAAiK 

K r^s yqs . . , Trauiii'iiTai-Tts Si Kcu reXtioirniTtt tqs ottoi^! 




43. TInicyd. VII, 75. StStdras . 
av, iu$' uv eiorAiov, woXiv toutuiv 1 

44. Aristid, 1, 374, 10. ris raBs 

45. Xen. Anab. Ill, 2, 9. (k rm! 
Xen. Anab. IV, '■ 



. iirih/a. 



(Tri0if/ittr/«icri>' ti0op- 



, eufi^MFM Si KOI muav^irarm •irapdioi^o. 

Umcuvd Tt Km Ta.% MoiKTo.? ^irt- 



46. Plato, Critias. 108 C, 

KoAov/UVOK . . . 

47. Aisch. Agam. 

146 liJWV 8* liravaKaAiu Elatav', iij, 

/iij Tira? dt^iJrvdous iaraols jjpoi-ia.^ (j[(nji'Sa.s civpiK 
ToJIg. 

f 48. Tim. Soph. Lex. Plat. s. 



wAp-jUlHixvam K 



; (Etym. Mag. 657, 18 ; Sutdas, 
' Ilaiani iTtucoJuMrBai. l)v Si i6tK Km, \JMl\ ipyov 
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49. Xeil. Anab. IV, 3, 19, ^1 8c KaAi §v ra ir^ayia, cvuuiri^m' 

(After this, the divisions separate for bailie.) 

a% rout iroXcfuovt. 









mrapiiy- 



•^. Xen. Anab. TV, 3, 29. iraun^travTat 0( 

51. Xen. Hellen. II, 4, 17. •fopfoi fiii- ov 
muaMi' ovav Sc Tor 'EfudXuH' TU^KoAnrvj/uVt rdri 

Titi-aipui/icOa TOM ai^pas , . , 

IV, 2, 19. i-Tft S" iiraidvlirai', tot* Si) «yvcucr 

5a. Xeu. Cyrop. VII. I, y. Tnuara Hap^ui, ifitli Si (Trei'yto-tft. 

VH, 1, 25. «fvPX' '™'5™, (TuvfJnjjfijiH Si 5r3( o (TTpaTOS, fiera Si 
ToSro T^ 'E(TaAt((i rt tt^ itnjXdXa^av tai f^viirraTai o KvptK . . . 

53. Xen. Anab. I, 8, 17, iTnuavil^ov rt oi "EAAijm! koI ripxiivro 
AvTim i«v(M Tots iroAt^oi?. 

54. Xen. Anab. V, Z, 14. liraiavtaav Koi ^ traXirtyi ('(fifley^ttro, afia 

55. Xen. Anab. VI, 5, 27. jj o-(i\7nyi i^SiyiaTO Kal 
Kai ^Tn TaCra ^XaXo^ov KOi a/ia to. Sopara KaGUirav. 

56. Diod. Sic. XIV, 33, J. (H. fiiv'EWTjvK Tnuavicrav 

TTptilTOV VOTJJfJ WpO^yOl' . . . lOeOV KIlTDl TTOXA^V tTTTOuS^V. 

S jToXe/iots, irpo! pvO/tov i/iffaivown 

■iTtTay/icviH.'i. 

XIII, 15, 3. 01 iv roll vav(Ti jriUavCiravTK iTrKiov. 
jS. Thucyd. I, 50, iTrtTraiiLvurro avroii ii^ cs iirCirXauv. 
JJ9' TllUCyd. VII, 83. (H SupaKofTUH otiT^avovrai Koi hnuivurav, 

60. Thucyd. Schol. I, 50. 8i!o Tnuaras ^Sok oi 'EWijvcs, ir/io ^ 
Toi; iToA.e/un) Tif'Aptt, ptTo. Si tov iroXefiov t^ 'AjnSAAdn'i. ro Si &s eirf- 

xAouv A.tyti dwi toS, ius irpoi ro Sp$ai tov iroXtfiov. ojrep Sf'ov wpo t^b 
vau/ui;(ins tiirdv, vrrrtpov kiya. 



.^K^OV 






57. Diod. Sic. V, 34. 5. '' Si T 
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Schol. IV, 43- 8110 muivn ijirav, 'EmaA««, on yjp)tav^ <w no! vpo 

61. Aisch. /V^J. 392. oii yap o.! i^vyj 

OTXtSv ei^i5;iivoiiv atfivov EXAjjvw rdrt, 

Julian, Oral. I, 36 B. f<^ei7t Koprtpus ^KTrAoyfis tov KTinroi' tSv 
I JtrXiUv. 0J8J roi" ^tTJttXtm' jraiSi™ ruiv arrpaTtnriSav limXaXa^ovTUiv AStSs 

6J. Plut. L,yCUrg. 22 ; p. 53 E. tow niiXip-tis auA.eIc CKcAcuf to 
' KatTTOficioi' ^e\os' a/ui B" cf^p;^^!' in^aTi/pioa iraiavoi . . . Cf. Pollux. 
' Onom. IV, 78; Plutarch, de mus. 1140C; Schol. Piiid. Pyth. II, 
127. 

63. Aul. Gell. I, II. Auctor hiatoriae Graecae gravissimiis 

Thucydides, Laced aemo 11 ios, suminos bellatores, non coriiuum 

tubarumve sigiiis, sed tibiarum modulis in proeliis esse usos re- 

' fert, uon prorsus ex aliquio riiu religionuni .... sed contra, ut 

moderatiores modulatioresqiie fierent, quod tibidnas nunieris 

[vis] teraperatur Cretenses quoque proelia ingredi 

solitos memoriae datum est praecinente ac praemoderante cithara 
gresaibus .... 

Aif.. Thticyd. V, 70. lat fiera ravra ^ ^itfdos ^f, 'Apycitu /tec Kta. ai 
I %vp^yt^ hrTowXi >aa opylj )(mpovvTK, A.aKtSaiii6vioi Si fipaBiaii xal inro 



; Trapovru'i aiXip'ai 



65. Xen. J?esfi. Laced. XIII, S. or. 

[ iroKiidiav )(ifiaipa (T<jio.yia^ijTai, avKfiv Tt wavrc 
I vo/uK KOI //.-/jScya AaKtSai/ioviiov aarcjuivioTOv tlviu. 

66. Cicero, Tiiscul. disp. II, 16, 37. MiUtiaui vero — nostram 
I dico, noil Spartiatarnm, quorum procedit agmen ad tibiam uec 
I adbibetur ulla sine auapaestis pedibus hortatio^ . . . 



67. Thucyd. VII, 44. ^iyunm 
. . aaov \iop\Kav /xtT* 'ASipialiov ^v oirori 
'AStpnutK, 



, . i^K<i<ptv 



o vatavuTfiOi- 

* iraptljft rois 
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68. Aisch. Sept. 

267 4C(Sfutfv (iicoiMrour cuy/iarcsv, Iwura. av 

Oapaoi ^iXoiSi kvovau woXj€fAim¥ ^fiw. 

Schol. SccoTCiAcv rov oXxiXvy/iov rov watmvoi, «Mnrcp yap fiowff 
TJ K$ifi¥t^j Stuficvt owry iroAcfiac^, oAoAvfoiNn, rot$ Sk oUAoic Otmit 
wataviioviTiv . 

69. Xen. Cyrop. Ill, 3, 58. c^pxev avros 6 Kvpo9 voiova tof 
voful6fJL€ViJV' ol 8c dtwrtPm frorrc^ (rwcm^xiycrai' f^y^jy t^ ^•w^ • • • 
. . ^frct 8* 6 iroiOF iyiytroy o/ia iropcvo/tcvoi .... 

70. Strabo, IX, p. 422, (from Ephoros). KararoiewnrrtK ^ iwi- 
KcXcvav ic muav, <l<^* oS rov muavur/Aov ovna^ 1$ Iftwc irapa8o^7F(u r««f 
/AcAAav(n <rv/AfrtVrciv ci« irapdraiiv. 

71. Kallim. Hymn, Apoll, 

97 i^ 1*7 Ilai^ov* dicovo/iCF, ccveica roOro 

AcA.<^os roi TTpctfTurrov i<f>vfivtov tvpero Aaos . . . 

102 iirquTri(T€ 8c Aaos 

7«. Timotheos, XIII. 

Sv r* & rov del woXjov ovpdvwy 
dxTlai XafivpoL^ ^AAiC pdWiav 
ircfi^ov €Kafi6Xjoy ix^P^^ jSeXos 
o^s dxo vevpas, 2> i^ Ilcuav. 

Aoupts, Etym, Mag. 469, 41. "117109 8c kcu o 'AiroAXoiv Xcyerot, 009 /di^ 
AovpiSy on cv dyKoAoi? PaoTaxrajcra rov ^Xiov 17 Ai/ro), IveKcXevouro ci'irovaa, 
Ii/t€ TTfurjcfv, loTtv o^ TO ii/tos, iiriOerov 'AttoAXcdfos, 6 to^oti;?. 



«¥ / 



73* At hen. 701 C. Aiyrw . . . eTw€yi€iraLf=i&<l>i€7raiKalpaX€w<Uf 

(from Klearchos the pupil of Aristotle, Frag. Hist, Graec. II, 
318). 
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74. Eurip. Phoen. 

1 102 TTfuav 3c icai (ToXTTiyycs ckcXoSow ofun) 
iK€l9€y Ik tc Ta;(ca)v i7/bui)v wdpa, 

75. Hesychios. dAoXo^ci • ciriviicio)? VX^^' cXcXcv • ivKf^iavrffja, 
TToXe/uKov. 01 Scy Trpoava<f>iavrf<ni wauivia'fiav , 

76. Aristoph. /*«;!;. 

453 Chor. ly/uv S* dyaOa yevoir, Itf wcutav Irj, 
Tr. c[(^eXc TO TTouctv, dAA' t*^ fiovov Xeyc. 

77- Xen. Anab, I, 10, 10. ws 8c €?3ov ot'EAAi^vc? cyyvs tc 6vra% 
Kol Traparerayfifvov^y avOis TrajjOLvC<ravTC^ iiryirav iroXv in irpoOvfioTepov, 

Xen. Anab. IV, 3, 31. ot 8c "EWiyvcs TrcuavuraKrcs wpfirja-av 

O / » » 9 / 

OpOfJU^ CTT avTovs. 

Thucyd. IV, 43. icat vauovlaavres iirycirav avOvs. 

IV, 96. 7rata)Vi<raKTC5 CTnyccrav aTTo tou Xo^ov. 

78. Xen. Anab, I, 8, 18. koa a/uia c<^tfeyfavTO tovtcs oIov T<f 
*EwaA.i(p cXcXti^au(rt. 

79* [Pl^to], Epist. 348 B. TToutfva Ttva dva)3oi7(raKTC9 pdpPapov koI 
ttoXjc/ukov, 

[Lys.] , Epitaph. lOl, § 38. dicovovTCs 8* cv TavT<J avfifUfuyfieuov 
'ISjXXqvLKOv Kol PapfiapiKdv Tratavos. 

Plut. CrassuSy 26 ; 560 A. ot ttoXc/uoi vpoa-€<l>€povTO KXayyy kcu 

TTOUaVl. 

Pint. Themist. 8 ; 115 E. pdpPapoi Tratdvcs Ix^^^'^*' ^^-vdv, 

Polyb. II, 29, 6. ols d/Aa Tov TravTos OTparoiri&ov avfiirauiviiovTo^ 
TTfXiKavrrjv koI rouLvrrp^ awiPajLV€ yivco'dai Kpavyrjv . . 

Polyb. Ill, 43, 8. roiv 8c KaTa vpoat^rov fiapPdpatv TrajuaviiovTinv 
Kol TrpoKoXovfjLfViav Tov KLvSwov, 

Schol. Plato, Pol. II, 383 B. waiavtitctv = dAoXdfav. 

Cf. Livy, XXI, 28, Obcursabant in ripam cum variis ululati- 
bus cantuque mods sui. 
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80. Cf. Strabo, VII, Frag. 140, ed. Kramer (Berl. 1847!. 

II, 86. Ivti M h ttauivUTiun Tat* Qpaiiii- riTiivur^f two Twv 'EAAi^i'Uf 

yov«. 

81. Macrob. Sat. I, 17, 16. Cum ergo sint hujusce sideris, id 
est solis, duo maximi eSectus, alter quo colore temperato juvat 
mortalium vitam, alter quo jactu radioriim non uiimquam pesti- 
ferum virus itnmittit, duo eademque coguomtna circa singulos 
effectus propriis eniintiationibus signaiit appellaiites deum 'I^toc 
atque nmnm ; quae cognotuina utrique effectui apta sunt, ut sit 
'Iijiot &iTa TOii (otrAu, id est a saiiaudo, et Iliuai' iliro tou vauav ra« 
Akuis et rursus "Iviw iito tou livat ab iiiiuiitteiido, — ^tXo? ixc^evKi^ 
i^nit. et Ilcuav diro tou inuai' a feriendo. (17) Obtiuuit tameu ut, 
cum sanitatem dari sJbi precantur, li] TLaiav per i; litteram enunti- 
ent, id est medere Paean \ cum autem U Qoniv per < litteram dicunt 
cum aspiratione prions Htterae, siguificant hoc dici in aliquem 
adversa precatione 0a\< IlaiQi', id est inmitte feriendo ; qua voce 
fermit Latonam usam, cum Apolliuem hortaretur impetum 
Pythonis incessere sagittis, cujus rei naturalem rationem suo loco 
reddatn, (18) Hanc vocem, id est '* Ilauiv, confirmasse fertur 
oracuhim Delphicum Atheuiensibus petentibus opem del adversus 
Amazouas Tlieseo regnante. Namquc iuituros bellum iussit his 
ipsis verbis semet ipsum auxiliatorem iuvocare hortarique. 
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S3. Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 

272 oXXa KQi bK TTfioiia.youx hpmxrjovi SCipa 

a.v6pvnmv KA.ura 0uXa, trii Sc <f>pivw; d/ii^iycyi/dius . . . 

83. Horn. Hymn. Apoll. 

300 ip-jituBai ff Ofi' Ijjot, KOJ. iijiraiijoi'' atiStiv, 
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^v p i/iw ^px* S' ^m tci^iv ami, Aiov "Eos An-dXXiuv, 
515 ipopiuyy Iv X'ijp'ftrn' ^X" [''' 'p]"''"o'' KiOapi^av 
Ka\a Kol vijii jii.fia.%- oi Se p-qaaovTK hcavro 
KpnTts wpos Ilufful, «ai injrmnov" atiSov, 



519 tv OT^ft 



:i dca ft,tXiyT)pw doiS^i'. 



84. Apoll. Rhod. U. 

701 a/j^l Sk Snio^ecois ivpvv ^-opov EorijcravTo, 
laiXov iTpnuijov , li/Tmitjotni ^t/Sov 

IttXirOflCVOI,- (TUV &i (TljliV (US TTOtS Oiiiypoio 

Bhttovij; i^oppj/yyi XiytHjs 'JpX'^ iiotS^s' 
705 (US jTore TrETpaijjs iiro ^ipaui Ilapnjo-olo 
XiX^ivqv t6$outi TTikiopiov i^cvapiii, 

iX^KOK- aUi TOi, Qvnf, oTiiifrai i^ttpai, 
aliv S,B^XrjTOf tois yhp difut. alo&i S avrii 
710 Aipui Koioyei'fui ^['Anif ivi )(ep<riv AijidiTtrci. 

TToKXa Sc KuipiJHUU Nu^^ui, UkdfTTOio $vya.Tpf^, 

$ap<TvvtiTKOv iirtrrtTtv, I^i£ KeicXijyuicu.' 

Schol. Ap. Rhod. I, 537. KaOdirip Tji&ioi iv AtX^is .... 
irepi TDV (3ui/iov toB 'Ab-o'XA.uh'm x''po'' f"'iJi'"vTe!, tt/jos to t^s KiOdpas 
/i(\« Tjppmjp.ivia'i KpOTOVITtV TOts iroaw. 



85. Strabo, IX, 3, 
Philostr. Imag. 371, 13. 

86. Schol. Ap. Rhod. II, 702. 
xifLiruv Ta piXi], 1) oTi inirdus oirwis o Seds 

II, 712. 5i 
afirov, Tij [J) ;8«Xw 



eitL nudoL o£Sels ;rc » 



iipviinoy iyevero njwaitioiV. 



Kimptfoiav 



rov ^dXXa, 
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Tereutian, Maur. de syllab. 

IS86 Cuiu puer iiifcstts premcrel Pythoua sagittis 
Apollo, Ddpbici feruntur accolae 
Hurtante-« acuisse anituum bdlantis . . . 
{^ Hcuai', i^ lliuav, E^ Iluufv. 

87. Bull, CoiT, Hell. 1894. p. 71. Delphic iuscription, inv. 
no. 445 ; drat. 200 B. C. 

ffiofc rot n-oAu ruf AeX^uf . . . JniS^ KA([o;^a]pi^ Biuivof 'k^vaVK, 

jrdAic, ytypuipt ran $tuii wo66&iuv r( Hoi inuava Kul vFii-ov. oiruif aiStui'ri ot 
muSct Toi &vaiiu tuic Btofcn'ui'' ayu^ ru;i(at' StBoxOai roi irdXti ro^ ^ti' 
^opufiiSofrxcxAor rov icitr' tiiai'Tui' ytcd^uvov S(&urKtiv tow milSa^ to re 
wodaSioy Koi ro^ xaiara Kit rov i'ilvov, koI ciirayav rott Scofeviois, oiriuf Se 

Koi <i w6Xk ^OMrifTOi TI^IUOU TOW lI^lOl' Tl ToC fltoC y/fa^oKTat. «. r. X. 

88. Schol. Find. Islhm. I. 516. oE K<t<n A,,Xui«onrai5TO ij^t'ou;' 

Tuii iroii;r^v ypdi^ai ftcXXovrof yof) Kti'cHs ypa.4>f.i.v jr/jocroSt- 

uKQf iTouiw, mil vjrt>yvOT ^»TM rw XP<'*'^> "'^ ^^ ^^*' (nnTtTt^wfttt to 
Tot'ijfia TO 4i;\ku(oi' . . . (Occasion : — the celebration of a victory). 

89. Plato. Ion, 534 D. TiWixos XoAitiSew, Jk &Xo /*iv o£8)>> 
iriuiror' IwovqiTt iroiiiiia, orou rts Sv dftwiruc /ivijcr^^itu, rdf Sc irouiiva, Sv 
iravTK '^Sovtri, '7;i(iSdv ri irai^cui' (uXmv koXXuttov, ATij^yay;, ovcp afrros 
Aryci, tupTj/ui tl Mourav. 

Porphyry. (/« abslin. II, 18. tov yoEi- Ai(r;(iJADi' ^(ri, tSiv AcX^v 
JfunWoiv ds TOf Biov ypaijiai jraiara, tiirtlv 5ri ^iKrurra. Twvixv ""f^ij- 

Tui' ■mLpa.^aKXafitvov Se tov auroS jrpos roi' Ixtivov ravrov xtirreirflai tois 
oyoA^iiwrii' rois Koivait npoi Ta apx"-'"' tuCtu yap (tanrfp d^tXcIis irciroLjjiitva, 
Siui voiuC^a6a.i, Ta 3< Koi™. TrtpUpyuii ilpyiUTfiiva $a,vpA^fa$iu pxv, flii'ott ^ 
8di«v ^TTOV Jx*'-''- 

90. :Qiirip. Ion. 124, 141. 

S rtruav, 2i Hauil', luci/fui' efiat'iui' UTji, ui AaTOvs Trai, 
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91. Eurip. Here. Fur, 

685 oviro) KaraTrawo/Acv 

M0VOU99 at \k i\6p€vauv, 

TTotava fuv Ai^XiaScs 

vfjLvovay &fi<f>l TTvXas rov 

Aarovs cvTrot&i yovov 
690 clA.io'O'ovo'ai KaXkL)(opoi* 

TTotavas 8' ^TTi (rots fuXajSpoi^ 

KVKvoi a>$ yepcDV doiSo9 

TToXtaV CK y€VVQ)V 

KcAaSi/(r(i>* ro yap cv 

695 Tols VflVOtXTLV VwdpX€l.y 

A109 o wai^. 

92. Athen. 424 F. iopxavvro 8c ovroi wept rov rov 'AttoAAcdvo^ vcwv 
Tou Ai;A/ov T(uv TTpiariav oktcs 'AftpouW. 

93. Luciatl, ^(f ^^l//. 16. ^v Ai;X(p $£ ye, ov8^ at ^wriam Svev op;(i;(re(tfS) 
dAAot (Tvv TavTy Kol fiera /uiovo'tic^s cytyvovro. 'Tnu&ov X^P^ (TwcXtfovrcs 
VTT* avXfS Kot KiOdpijf. ol fjukv c^opeuov^ VTrcDp^^'^'i^o ^ ^^ ^urroi wpoKpiOivres 
i( avTcov. 

94. Xen. Hellen, IV, 5, 11. ot 'Afi,vKAaIoc da irorc dircp^ovrcu C£9 
ra 'YaKivOuL ctti rov Trouava. 

95. Xen. AgesiL 2, 17. oiicaSc d7rcX0o)v cts Ta*Yo#ctV^ta oirou irdxOrf 
inro Tov \opfyjrowu rov waiava T<f tfccp <ruvc7r€T€\a. 

96. Athen. IV, 139 D (The first days of the Hyakinthia were 
days of mourning) kcu tov cis tov tfcov vtuava ovk f8ov<nv. 

97* Hesych. rcXco-icpov Trotava* tov lirtTcXcorucov twv tois Ocois 

€TnT€X0Vfl€ViaV UpSiV. 

98. Xen. Anab, VI, l, 11. 01 MavTtvcis . . . iitmXurdfievoi , . . 
avXofievoi icat liramvixrav kcu aipx^oavTO wnrtp iv reus wp^ rovs Otov^ 
irpoo'o8oi9. 

99. Athen. 678 C. ^Sovrmv . . . rov^ Aiovuo-o&^ou tov Aokcdvos 
'TTotavas. 
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100. Strabo. X. 41 18. ti}v t* opx>i<nv T^f irapa row Auxc&ufun'UH; 
twv]i<apiH,trv9o,i/ nu rout ^vtf/uuf kiu muavaf rout jrara vif^uir f Sofiivovt kiu 
iIXAu wAAa Tui' ni^/uii' Kptpuca KoAcitrAu rap cttroit. 

101, Sllidas. yii/iwonuSui- -jfo^i. in. mt^iitv iv "Xta-pr^ vs ti^iji" tmv 
Jv 6hFpius airoAivoKTwi' Xmipriarui'. 

X03, Ktytn. Mag. 243, 3. yvfifoowSu, Jopr^ AaK<8iup«viai)'- iv g 
iratStT ^Sov Ttji 'An-oAAun inuomt yvfirot «is rovt ircpi IluAtuav Trcirai^as. 



103. Metiatid. Rhetor. 
[iJ/iwnjs] tis "Ab-qAAoito inuoi 



(Speiigel. III. 331, ai). Tow^pyap 
ovof KOI virop;(iifiuTa ovofiafoficv. 

X04. Verg. -4?«. VI. 

657 Vesceiitis laeHimque choro Paeana caiientis 
luler odoratum laiiri nemus. 
Serv. ad loe. Paeana proprie Apollinis laudes, quod i 



congruit propter ' ' lauri nemL 
orgia proprie Wberi, abusive 

105. Atheii. 628 A. Tov 
fnAirovTW. 



; abudve omnium deonim, sicut 
deoruin sacra. 



^& ifirv)^<i KOI To^tu 



106. Theogn. 
776 



'vo. rot Aaot Iv tv^po<ruvj} 
^po^ cn-€p;i[Ofj.cvov kAcltus itc/iitukt cxarofijSas, 

Tiproiitvot Ki6ap^ {t ^8*) iparg AiAij; 
Tnudvuv Tt xopoli la)fgtTi T€ trw irtpl jSufwV. 

107. Eurip. /pA. Aul. 

1467 ouK **» crra^tiv Zdxpv 

Aprifuv. 

108. Diog. Laer. II, 42. (Of Sokrates) oAAi -au tto 

AijAi' 'AttoAAov x<^<} «" '^p^^l^i 1"^ K\tavo>. 



^ 
^ 
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ZO9. "Kitn, HetUn. W , "J , ^. oi fikv ha.Ktha.iiiMvati ap^fiivov rHiv ana 
haiumtas xovrfs u^njtmv rini -rtpi rov IlcxreiSS Tnuava. 

IXO. Pindar, Vila, p. 9 (cf. p. 4. ) 6 yoCv Hay 5 Aos Sx^Otj luraiv 

III. Heliodor. Aeth. I, 10, p. 13. Elavaftjvnitnv ruv fuyoXuii' 
dyofitviui', OT( r^v vaCv 'AAjwitoi tm yij^ T^ 'kBrjV^ Trip/Trovinv, crvyjfivov 
/uv ii^j3tuuiy, ^oas St toi' ciuj^oTa irtuami r^ fict^ .... 

iia. Pindar, />a?-. 139. 

ji^l fiiv )(pv(TaXojtiiTOV rtKtaiv Aaroi); doiSo/ 
apuu TrauLviSK. 

113. Aristoph, v4i'«, 1761, Lysisir. 1291. oAoAcu i^ nmin' 11}. 
T'&esfn, 31 1, raSr tBjf^irflt, xai i/ui' avroi^ rdyafti. i^ iriulov i^ inuoJi'. 

^[tUjDIUpCV. 

/'djr, 453. cf. 112 supra. 

114. Cf. Appendix I, § 2, 

115. Athen. 701 E. rois flmts jtSo-i koi Tiirrut ivioiutFos, tV«nr«'iras 

roB divov Kol Soil! Kara to voiu/iov < to > (7rij((i>/>«)i' to Xowrov rot ixparov 
Tin &Sdj^t ejoritlv mitSt Toi' Et! T^w 'Yyitiov iraiova ^^tra,? toi- irotijAoTO. vtto 
'Api'^povos Tou Sunjuii'HMj To'vSt . . . (cf. Appcndix I, § 2). 

H6. Bull. CoiT, Hell. XIV, 649. 01 muavumu tou MouviX"f 
Ao'fcXip'uni. 

117. C.I.A. Ill, 5. Koi ^o-wii. xcw o-7rovS£v rac Trowivuiv t[5v KaTti 

118. Plut. depyth. orac. 24 ; 406 C. 2ti S" iJ/ivous flcwi' tvxtts jroiaMis 
ill ft.irpoi% ijTOWwTO Kai /itA,E(riv. 

Iig. Cleetn. J6 ; S12 A. 0iW mu Traiava; ^hiiiv avTot iiTTt<^viap.evrK. 

I30. Aratus, 53; 1051 E. rov vm/jov ((rrt^voi/ncvoi mu Xeu){£I^o- 

vourrcs vro irauaiutv kol ;(Ofiuv (if njv ttoAiv dv^yov. 

• 121. Xen. Anab. VI, I, 5. i'to. Si ottovSiiite eyevoiTO icat iiiiua.vL- 
<ja,v, AiriuTipTaV irpSiTQv fLtv &p^icts aal irpht auAoC oipxiJTaiTO trvv Tots 
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IJ2. Athen. 626 B. 






X VO/lOV T0U5 



I23> Potyb. IV, 20, 8. wapa liovoK 'ApKotn -x-pioTOV ^v 01 muScs « 
\npriiov ^Stiv iBi^tnirai KaTk vo/xom rous v/i.i'ovi mi iraiava^, alt ixarroi Kara 
Ta rarpta roif lin)(tapiom ^pmat xat 6anK iifwcwn. 

133a. Piato. Symp. 177 A. oUAws /ttc tkti fltuiv upwivs wai watiums, 
(but not lo Eros). 

124. Aristid. Orat, I, 505. ry /liv a«mj(ri(< . . r^'At^ipo&Ti) koi 
TOi! oAAm.! aimiTi 6ttM, cnrivSoimLi Kai Wovrai itui iraitavilovra^ koI 
(rT€<f>avT)'^opovvTai tail tSv (Es tvai^uav /MjSiv iXXttTToyTaq. 



ia5. Aisch. Choeph. 

342 am Sc flplji 



muav fifXaflpms ^i" /3a<rtAt«>is 

WOK/JQTa l^lXov KOfUO'tKl'. 

XflA. Sopli. Track. 

ZIO o^toS Si TtuavQ n-aiav' 

dvaytr , <u irap&ixoi., 

/SoSte tov o/ickriropoi' 

'ApTCixtv OpTvyiav. 

Schol. ani/ii'eire . . . tov cruir^pa Krit iratSva AwoAAun'a. 

Cf. Eurip. Pkoen. 1350 avaytr' draytTc kukutoi'. 

xa7. Eurip. Ipk. Taur. 

S,VTulipXiunl<i iuSas d/lvov t 
I 80 'Ao'ijjTiii' trot jiap^apov a)(p.v, 

fpijitHf /xoStraf vcKUiTi pnXop-h/ay 
TOV tv ^oAirciI? "Ai&is vfivtl 



I2S. O'c/. 664. KoAos y' o mxuiv. p-iXirc fiM rovS', ui Ku'kXiui^. 
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Aisch. Choeph. 

150 IJfiai St KttIKU 









. Eurip. Ale. 

s^ciTTC KOI /iEi'oiTt! i!vTij;^)J(rart 
muara ri^ Karu^o' a<7n-dvS<(i dew. 

Aisch. Frag. 156. 

^opo^ pfuv yap 0aKiTO? ou dtuptuv ^/'^i 
OvS' ac Tt flilfut' oiS" ^TTiirirevSuii' tEvOtt, 
ovS" tari. Pio/Lo^ oJjSe Jraiuivi^troi. 

Aisch. Sepi. 

867 ^/ws Si BtKij irpOTtpov 0^fiijt 

Tov SvcTKeXaSov 6' ■u/ivov 'Epiviios 

d;^«v 'AiSou t' 

(X^pov watSv' (fftjie'Xwtiv. 

. Aisch. Agam, 



644 TOlSvSf /iivTOi TTTl/MTIl 

wptTTfl Xtyeii' TraiSva t 



' (TttruyfHvov 
v8' 'Bpivuiin'. 



134. Aristoph. f«^. 875, 8gi. 'I^w llatov. Cf. Appendix I, § i 
Egtllt. 407 Toi' 'lovXibu t' av oTofKU, ytpovra jnjpojr«n;i', 

ijaQhT I'rpra.Kovtmu noi BaKj((^iiKj(iw ^irat. 

135. Eurip, Troad. 

122 vpifpai vaSiv uiKctai, 

IXlov lEpav ai icuin'ais oAa 
&a TTopf^pociS^ Kdi Xi/^vaf 
125 'EXAjxStK cuop/imr; 

auXtaf jroiai-i OTvyvia 

mipiyyoiv t tfii^floyyc ijiibv^ 
(Sotvoumu irXcNTa.v Aiyinrrou .... 
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xjtt. Barip. Troad. 

578 elK. w/101. 'ANA. Ti nuov' (fiuiv <ttci«j|ue 

^K, uiai. 'ANA. rai^ dAyfDir 

"EK. A ZcC. 'ANA. -cl fiF^*op£« 

TIK, THCu. 'ANA. -irpiv ffor' $fio'. 

137. Kiirip. Helen. 

176 )(apiraf if iiii ^axp/utrx. 

vitciKTiv oXo/irMHf Xaffi}, 
Chap. V. On thk Form ok the P.\ean used in Worship. 



X38. Plut. de mils. I134C. ^aav S" ol mpl ©aAiJTav re xaX 
'3xv6ha/MV Kol Sa^KpiTOr irOHjTai Traidviav , , , 

Strabo, X, 4, 16. ifSm . . . ovs ^tdXrjra ivcvpav, (p mu rovs 
muoMii Kcu TOLi iUAas ra; (irt^Ufiunif <p8at £rari0eiun mu toXX& tuv 

Porphyr. Vif. Pythag. I, 32. tos . . Siarpt^^ mu atroi iwStv 
fiiv irl T^s oiNuxf (mxctro, apfio^dfuvw Tfm Xvpaai TTjy iavrcm 0u>v^v koi 
aSuiv inuaKit ap)(aIovi Tivas TU>v @aXi^[K' 

rfc ads/in. II, 18, cf. note 89 supra. 
Hinierios, Oral. XXIII, 11. t« Aijpa, n's Kitfopa roC trov in-d/taTot 
fvpavaaTipav tow ds Bam ■JtaiSxtK i^iyiara. 
Athen. 630 F, cf. note 152 infra. 

139. Plato Leg. 700 B. nai ti ^v e'Sos ip'S^s tux"* '"p°^ Bimit, ovofia. 

Si u/AVOi imiaxkovvTo- . , . trtpov ttSos, flp^vous St th av atirois fiakurra 
iKa^mv KOI iroi'iows irtpov. teal aXXo Aiovisrou ytum* oTfiai Sifliipa/i^os 
Atydfitvos. 

700 D. KCfrawiivTK Se d|3^vauf re u/,ivoi; xoi TraiioviK Si,6opap.ffaiif kiu 
auXipSuis Sq TQif K[Aip4>Suu« /iipioviicvtu Kol vavra eis n-dira fuvayovrcs. 

1^0. Hustath. 1 109, 27. ofwov raiava, oS JiripSos to 1^ Xloiav, omp 
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X4,I. Athen. 631 D. liav yap ufimv at fiiv aipxovvTo, 0' Sc ouk 
apXovvTo . . Koi rov muavo 8J on )>iv art Be du. 

Schol. Homer, Iliad, XXII, 391. mi fioyov minironini Koi no- 
opxji^iiai ^ TTaXoL furutTlxii, aXXa Kal tli d^vovs (xiTijiScui. 

14^' Pollux, Onom, IV, 81. ^^^kwtovSi irpos i!^*vovs /tiv oi airov- 
SttaKoi, TTpo^ iratavaq Sc oi nudiKOi. teXciove S* avTOVS &va/ia^ov, ijuXow 
8J TO ap(0f)0f avkrjfUL, to Ilufliitdv .... 

On the paeonic metre, cf. Aristotle Jfhei. Ill, 8, 1409a, 2 ff. 
and Frag. 128, 1500a, 9 and 13 ; Theophrastos, Frag. 93 ; Plu- 
tarch, de mus. 1141A: 1143 Band D; and Schol. on Aristoph. 
Equit. 303. 

1^3' Pint, de mus. II36F. jtoAv to trt/xvoi' ((ttiv tv t^ AtifiurTi . , 

. . no/ldEVCUt . . TTpOIToSui KOt TtOXaVtM , . . (Itl TOV ^tOplOV TpOWOV 

de E ap. Delph. 389 B. -muaxa., ri.Ta.yp.ivrpi kiu, tran^pava, jioStmv. 
Schol. Pind. 01. I, 26. vtpi S< -nj^ ^{apunX appavla^ aptfroi iy 
■nuiSxriv, on ^aipiov fifXa^ irtfivoTaTov itrri. 
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144. Xen. Cyrop. IV, I, 6. cnrovSos t<«« fltols jrotetcrflt «ai 
iia.p)(fii9(.. 

145' ^^ll^f' VII, 4, 36. jfufefioilvTO KOX OTTOvSos wil Tai5 
14-^' Symp. 2, I. US 8 a.i^-i)pi6ijaav ol Tpaitd^aL Kal ttnrtia 



147. Xenopb. Hellen. VII, 2, 15. oi pJiy 'bXuaaiai. TpOTralov 

VII> 2, 23. BIS tJT euTu^ia mrit'o'avTt^ icat ito.vi.vLiio.inK KUt i^uXaxis 
NaraoTijira^KVOt, KareSapftiv, 



^B 


.^ 5'/«rfj' 0/ M^ Greet Paean. 


1 


H 


Altman, XXII. 


^ 


^^P X49. Athen. 149C, >«Ta H rh Siiirvor ffuwSis lirounivro .... V 




€ c^^inv irtH^trai H 




Athen. 350 B. /**ra ri Suirvov ixcivm, /uv Tuv *pwixO'' «a' H 


^^M MctroTivLaiv &tt rqv Tupraiou trrpaTrjyiav iv rots OTjjartuiis iftw m)f^craiT6ai, H 




Plato, >9rw^- 176 A, mrov&is T» (Tijiat iroiijirairftii «ui aouvras H 
Kai TaAAa ra vop^d/uva, ^M 


^k 


Pherekr. Pers. frag: 1. in Atheti. 685 A. 


1 


^H 


Aisch. Agam. 
244 i/itXil/ai, ayya S' araupioro? avSi mirpo^ 

TTorara i^iAois (Tt/iu. 
MSS. aiSm. 


J 


^H 692 


Antiphan. Agroec. 5 ; Cow. ./4«. /^/-ag-. II. 


n 




Aiitiplian. Z>y5/aj. 15 ; Com. All. Frag. II 

iiruTO. la^v rSiv iinipx<ii.u,iiivmv 
TOVTiav irtpavijs, tov TeXafiwva, /iiijSi rov 
iraiCva, p.,^ 'Ap^6Siov. 

i 


J 




I6l. Plut, de 7H.US. 1147 A. 
K.po>nf ftat ToiJs i 

ifia. Xenophanes. I. 

15 (TTrturnvTes Si Kcii tvia/tftn 

163. Clem, Al. Paedag. II, 165. 'AXAi fui tV tms n-oAouxs 

. ijiiiXjitav a-afia to KoAou/xcrov a 
airavruii' a/ut t^iovg iraiavc^dtYmv" Iirf oT< Si uu cf ficpEi irtpitXiTTOVTiov rot 
JTpOTOtrtis r^s uiS^s* oE SI ^utrimuTtpoi avTuJv imi irpos Wpav jjoov. 

Plut. /"Aei. 22 : 10 A. (Trt^nnflrAii fiiv . . imtfifvuv SJ iv rots 
iTTroi-SiiK, EXeAeu, 'Iou "loii, tdus jroponMs* 4v to fiiv <nrevBovTK dwi- 
i^uvttv itai ircuuii'ifoKTts (iiufturi, to Si eKirA^^eu! itai rapajf^s tffTt. 

164. Archil. LXXVI. 
i$dp)(ij>v irpos auAo^ A.i(rffu>v Tniiijovii,. 

165. Plut. Quaesl. Conv. 713 A. al yap aTrovSal jro$ovmv [tov 
aiXov] a/ia rif ffTnl>avif Kal orwirK^tfcyyenu Tiji n 

166. Theogn. 
761 ^opfuyi S* av ^$iyyoiff Itpov fic'Aos $S1 noi avXos 

ij/ifis Si OTTOvSas $tcS,aiv aptacrafixvoi 

Trivuiixai. 

167. Plut. ^KOCf^ Coai'. 743 C. oTTovScB «xoi»j(rap*fti Mtfutnus 
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V 


^m 


Alltman. XXII. 

di^ci'tuv inipi &un>/i<>ninrLi' 


^ 


^^^P X49- Athen. 1490. utra Si rii Sciirror crrui^f ciriHoi'i^a .... ^H 


^1 


Athen. 1 79 D. fwri yiji TO Sairi^trtu ottovSo! r(' ^i/cfi 
(ov muwiooiai^ai rots nyufcfwow y^piun. 


,.™?„. 


^H 151:. Alhen. 250 B. furi to &><rvin< l«eu«t ,ui- riv *pv 
^^^1 Sri^o'i^opov. (Ti Si UivSapou iraiaviov ratv ravriiiv ram dvetXijifioro 


. js.^. 


^1 

^^1 xpivtiy Si 


a.i fi D rf, \ ■ S' J. 




iiii Sti i-^v TupTiiioti (TTpQTrfyUiv (i- THIS OTpaTtuuS IBik tc 
nroujo-ttiVTai Kai jr(uui>'ur<.KT<v, jTStic unff fra <Ttt> 
Tov waXifiap}(av Kai £Okov SiSovai rtji viKoiyri Kpii^. 


Tvpraiov- 


^1 153 


PlalO, Symp. \ 76 A. fnrov&i^ rt iri^a^ jrot^mio-ftu «a 

KoI t3AAo Ti VoH:0*«>«. 


i ^tTavra% 


^H 154 


Pherekr. ftrj. ^ra^. 2, in Athen. 685 A. 
ly^u Kom^oo. TpiTov watmv, us va;iuK irrrtv. 




^H 155 


Aisch. Agam. 
244 fpicXtl/tv. ayva S iTavpiaroi avSa iroTpos 

tfiiXov TptToairot'&av cvmrpiov 

irunSra 0[A.(us eTt'^. 
MSS. almya. 


4 


^^^ 692 


Antiphan. Agroec. 5 ; Com. Alt. Frag. II, 14, in Athen! H 
'Ap/ui&M irimDi^lTO, mxav yStro, H 




Antiphan. Diplas. 1,5 ; Cffm. .^C/. /^ra^. II. 45. ii 

ffatSva. /«,S" 'Ap^Slov, 


1 Athen. H 



Refe 



for Chapter VII. 
n coutra paean a Geloni 



Valer. Flac. VI. 

512 Victores paH 

congeminaiit. 

178. Aristopli. Equit. 

1317 lau- -TO, StKoiTT^pia (fuyKAiJtiv, ols ij iroXis ^8e yiyi^Btv, 

Ivi (aHvaifftv S (UTuxianriv jraiuivtfeti' To Siarpov. 
Pax, 555. dAAa was X"/"^ ^9°^ ipyov 11 

Schol. TTOlOlVt'cras " tV^OfifVOii- 
ilTTlV VJ11W>S eVJfOptOTlJfKOS. 

179. Homer, /Had, XXII. 

391 iw B" 3.y' det'SoiTEs TrauJoiM, icoCpm 'AjftuSiv, 

vrjuaiv IjTi yXaipvpyiri vtia/itOa, to(& 8' ayaifiEV. 
^pofitOa fiiya KuSoi" (5r(0co/itv "ExTOpa Slov, 
tu Tyjii)*s Kara aUTU At^ tu« eux^rdujiro. 
Eustatb. 564, 5. XcyeTai Si wairiaiv xat Tt /le'Aoi tjrivi 
'AyiAAtvs ^Sti iivtA.iuv rov 'EKTopa. 



s aypov 



1275. 18. 
[11. 393-394]- 



diti/MXjrei Ilaiijovii . 



crffiiflus oAoSaKTuXov 



KOI SaviioaTtov t^i irvvroiuas to luXot. 
. X, 738. Conclaiuant socii laetiim paeaiia secuti. 
Paeaua secilti paeau proprie ApolHnis laus est, 



Verg, 

Serv. ad loc, 

sed abusive etiani aliorum dicitur : unde Piudarus opns suum, 
quod et bominum et deorum coiitinet laudes, paeaiias vocavit. 
quamvis quidam alium Paeaua esse, aliuni ApoUinem vebnt, sed 
vere "Paean" Apollo, tameu paeaua carmen esse victoriae 
Aeschylus docet, quod ideo ApoUini dicatum est, quia malorum 
avertendorum potens est ; unde et ab Homero ultricem inmittens 
pestilent iam indncitur. 

180. Diod. Sic. XX, l6, 4. trrtf^vuwa/ievoi koI iraiaviaavrK Kara 
Tov xXotV 3.fi. ^/ifpff KaTtwXxov cm t^v troXiv, 

l8>. Plut. Ham. 6; 27 C. imoXafiiov Si tw Si$m to Tpoiraiov . . . 
cj3a&£cv iidpxoiv iirtvtKiov muovw iv StrKot/s CTTOfin^ rg arparlq. 
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■8«. Plut, Afarull. « , 30a A (The army followed). ^&w . . 
fiiAi; Kiii waiams irivutUnK fit To* &vtv noi to^ trrpanrfiv. 

183. Plul. Lys. 1 I ; 431J B. iiAxa avXov Koi vTuavwr iriwXiaxra di 

1S4. ArriflU .-Inai. VII, 11.7. ^iiiXn^diT« to o»Aa jStMrrn tc 
no! muavi'{avTK it ri trrpaTir^of iir^tirav. 

185. Sllidas. iiifiX"'^*^' <* ^ T/>u«^ ^mts 0cyiv^ov «u ifSMnT^ 
raiuHii iiofixoi^K [ilraggwl the wooden horse into the city.] 

186. Aischyl. Sefit. 

634 rvpytM irifi^i KiriKrjpuxStU x''"" 
iXiiirifuiv inuav' iir<iiaK)(dirai. 
Schol. iwiyvtinv Tottim JmXaXdiiu. 

187. Pint, Lys. 18; 443 C (qnotiiiK Douris). Sn 6tiS koI fivrruK 
l^vtmv . . . inuavav ^aBifrav. 

Tor 'EXAdiSof Ayaflw 
wT/WTaYoi' riTT £upvj(dpou 

188. Phlt. Tit. 16; 378 B. Aj<ravTts outijj riav trwovhaiv ytyo^imov 
i^iiniai, inuava reroiiitiivov.. 

[The song ends] iiiKirtn KoSpai, 

Zijva fxiyav 'Paifiav t* Ti'toi" fl" a/xu "P<u/uiian' t* jtccttiv 
{■qit Iluiav, S> TiTt auirip, 

189. Theopbylact. Sim. //«/. 1, 7, 6. 6 S« arparrfyo't i-muuiviu-o' 
iiriviKUtv Kai TptSTTuiov JvcS/jixraTo. 

IV, 15, 18. o Eiptvs . . . waiiaviloiv ^iTfui Kcuyov riu Xpiarif i-m- 
viKiov Tois iitri td5 .... Aaov toS« irou Sirjyoptva/ . 

V| II, 6. aJjTos Si Siirpi^ty ava t^v oTi^aSa Jtara^oAAd/Mvos te iiai 
KaravXifitviK, is ISot Uipaaii xa&itTTT^Ki jraiuiH^ouo-ii', 

190. Aisch. P£rs. 

605 j3of S* iv iiaX K(Aa6o$ ou Traiupios. 
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V, 









191. Herod. 

Kc;^a/>?jKorcE roiiri IIcj1hv0u>uti 

Kdi iroXAdv r( titparipixv. 

192. Thiicyd. II, 91. oE 5J iru 

o/^n irA.EavT<t ui; ccviKijiiEdTf; . . 

Himerios, Oral. II, 27. tiramvii 

193. Diodor. Sic. XIII, 16, 7. 
rov; (Siouf cuij/upouvras, cnuuivi^oi' . . 

X94- Strabo, IX, 3, 10. laft^ov 8J xoi SoktuAov toc (TTiTraiaKir^v 
Tov [yiyvd/itvov] tm rij viKij. 

Schol. //;■«(/, XXII, 391. tupij/ui ^tv auToi; [Apollo] 6 7™!!!* . . 
fitri T^v ViKiji" ToS Spoffoi^Of avrov ii^ptv. 

195. Plut. Demos. 22; 856 A. tmo-ittprai' tiu wnptJ ku! TOtiuviEav. 
Brut, 41 ; 1004 D. irtpKAaOTOvTCs opn- iraiSn koI irarayiu Sti ^(o/iSt. 

196. Dion. Hal. II, 41, 3. Tta )ii,v KuTopBovvTi. Tfov tr^tripoiv hri' 
Kt\(vmi re xai TnaavuTfiw irdAA?jv ivoutm' t^p £15 to ifalrv)(ov i-iriooaw. 

197' Dionys. Hal. VIII, 55, I. .avy troXkij x^p? ■ ■ t^ew •^m f" 

ujr^vTiov rats yvwu^v ^OTraiT^K koI jnuavas Kot xavfl' . , . irpaTTOvirt, 
VIII, 65, 6. X'"P'"^'5 '' ""' TQUii'iforTe* oi PiofUiitK KciTeoTparo- 

198. Plm. Aent. Paid. 35; 274 A. KaTa/iiynJouo-a 0/ijjvous icai 
Snitpua TTQiaa-tv cirivuciois koj, Opiififfoit. 



aoo. [Plato] , Axiock. 365 B. on Stl , . . . eiiW/uHn /idvov ov^t 
irauxvt^ovTiis <is ro jfptotv iinivcu,. 

201. Epict. Diss. II, 6, 26. iijAuirai SiuKpaTOHS, oTai- (v i^uXawj 

IV, 4, 22. Kfli TTuis fiv tTi ^v Stoitpcirijs, <! Tavra (uSvpsTO ; irius fiv 
?Ti ^v Tp 0uXaK)j iraiaras eypai^o- ; cf. DlOg. Laer. II, 42; supra, 
note loS. 
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a€M. Plut. Aem, Paul, 34 ; 273 £. voiams ^irivuciovs ical . . . . 

aoj. Claud, in Rufin, I, Praef, 

1 1 Omnis * lo Paean ' regio sonat. 

M>4.. Soph. Arii, 133. vuci^ opfiMVT &\aXdiai, 

Schol. dAoAa^oi = waxtovurai • dXaXayfixi ss cirtnicio^ <{>^. 

205. Tim. Soph. Z.^;r. Platan, p. 169. iraMvurai' rov Ilataya 
i'TFUcaXturBai . . . ^irl ng vCkji tovto Xcyciv. 

Schol. Plat. ed. Bekker. p. 373 (cf. p. 399) inulova^' «[>8as iwl 

CVTV;(l4gl KM VIKJJ. 

Schol. Aristid. 215 C. dirXSt^ iras 6 irpos ^covs vfivos icat 6 irpos 
S06. Etym, Or, 155, 29. vftvo? iyKOfUov^ v/xvos Trotavo?. 
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APPENDIX I. 
KXTANT PAEANS AND FRAGMENTS OF PAEANS. 



. FRAGMENTS OF PAl 



IN LITBRATURH. 



Alkman. 

22 [37]- 



aybpttatv napa. aaiTvflov£<TITiv 
jrpnret inumia KaTap\tai. 

Alkaios. 

2-4. Hi me ri OS Or. 

Kiyav fViruv, Sv iwivos ijo-i 



Strabo, X, 4S2, from Ephoros. 



XIV, I. 



"BtfeXui Si. i/uv KaJ. 'AAitaiou riva 
mava ypdifHav AttoKKwvi, Vjp& 
Si {ifj.iv ou Kara ra fiikyj ra A.i<rj3ia, iwa fiijSi irottfrtKos tk if^, oXXa to 
lntTpov avTo XiKTas (IS Xoyov rqs Avpas, "Ort 'XirokXuiv iyiviro, Koafi-qaai 
aiiTOV o Ztiit /I'iTpa TC XP^"^ "'"■ ^"P?. Savs re eiri TOijTms ap/ia (AawClv, 
KiMVCK 8( Tja'av TO apfUij ct; AcXi^ou; tte/iitei koi KairTaXia^ va/iara, ixilBcr 
vpoitn/TeviTOvTo. SiKtjv Hal Si/uv rots 'EAAijo-iP ■ 6 Si i-n-i^a^ tiri. riiiv ip/iaTiav 
iijiJJKt Toiit KuKVOvq (U "YPfp^opfov^ TTo-icrflat. ^fXiftol piv ovv, is jo^ovro, 
iraiara cruvfleiTK mi fitXiK, "oX j(opoii« ^ifljuii' Trtpi tov TpivoSa ur^travrts 
EKiiXoiiv TOV Otov i$ "Yfffpffopfiov iKSfiv ■ 6 Se tros oAov Trapa rots ei«i 
9t;ujmiifTn«, (irttS^ laupbv ^vofii^e, Koi rows AtXi^tKois -^^irai rpiVo&ts. 
aBCie KtXcm rois kvkvik^ «i "^^ip^pimv ai^iVrao-ftM. 'Hv fitv ouv 6ipo^ 
Kai Tou flejoous ro p-Bjov aiiTO, OTt «f 'Virep^optuiv 'AAitalos aya tov 

AttoAAuivq, otfev S^ fitpous EKAo/iirovro! koi ciriSjjfioiivro! 'AjrdAAiuvos Oipivov 
n Kai ^ Avpa fftpi toi' Otov d/Spvvtrai ■ ^Soutri /itv dijSdvei avTfu, ottoiov 
(LKos uirat Trap' 'AXitai'ifi ros opviSa^ • 'f&ov<Ti Si icni jftAiSons xui Ttrriyes, 
ov rqv (BVTmi- Tu;^)jk T^v iv dvflpiuTTOi-! dyyiXAoiKTUi, dAAti jroirii to ^(Atj 
Kara f'eou <ti6t.yy6p.aiai, * pel xni dpyupois ^ KoirraAin Kara voLi/rriv vapaat, 
Kai Ktjifiuruai /liyai olptTai iropf^iifjcuv rdit Kii/imri, rov Eviffea Toij 

Of/.i]pov p^iiovfitvoi. /Sco^cToi jxcv ')>ap AAkojos opjtiuK Op,-^pif Koi uSiup 
6tStv h^/uav cdtrOiaSiii Suvap^vov. Ct. Plut. de musica, 14 ; p/1136 
A ; Pans. X, 8, 9, and Prokop. £^. 20, p. 540. 
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Stesichoros. 

A paean of Stesichoros (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. Ill, p. 332) 
is mentioned Athen. 250B. 

Tynnichos. 

There are several references to a famous paean of Tynnichos 
from which remains the line cSpjifio. n MoktSv (^Poet. Lyr. Graec. 
ni.p. 379)- 
Simonides. 

26 A [40]. Julian. Epist. XXIV, 395 D. 5ifiu)K'Sg St apo ti^ 

ficXtKu vpa<i r^f An-oAAufot fi<i>rijjLia.v &pKti Tof Biov EKarof Trpo<mw6vTi 
xai Ka6a.jrfp di^ aXXou Tifof Itpou yvuipirrtiaTot aiirou rr/v iiruivu/iiav 
fKHr/i^irai , SioTi Tar Tlv9u>va roe SpoKonrti ffcXaTiv inarov, ut ijiiiaiv, i)iapm- 
aaro- Kai /laXXov aiTOV 'ExaTOii ij TlvSiov yaipiiv Trpoirayopeuo/i&ov, olav 
K\ripov Tivm itiaiwiua^ mip^^oXif irpotrijiuivoviJ.cvov. 
26 B. Aristot. P/tet. Ill, 3. 

AaXoytvK, art AuKutv . . . 

<(pwTtoKaiiai "Ekcltc, mil Aiot. 

Pindar. 

52 [24]. Schol. Find. Nem. VII, 94. 

, . . Aii<fniroKoi<ri papvapxvov 
piOipiav mpi Tif-av airoKioXeviu. 

53 [25]. Paus. X, 5, 12. 

Xpvatoi S" iivKipff ottroC 
aciSoi' K.ijki^v(.%, 

54 [27]. Cf. Pans. X, 16, 2; Strabo, IX, p. 419. The 
theme was the story of the eagles of Zeus which met at the point 
marked by the Delphic omphalos. 

55 [^^]- Schol. Aisch. Euvien. 3. DivSopos i^iim. irpht jSuiv 
KparrTJiiiu Iluftiu! Tov 'AiroAAujva, Sto koi TopTapiotTOj. i^'^a aurof ^ T^. 

56. Himerios, Oral. Ill, i. Xnlpi ^I'Xov ^aos x^pttvri //.uSioay 

irpocriLiri^- piXiK yap ti Xaffutv (K T^s Aiipas tU Tr/v itt/v eirt&j/iuiv Trpotr^iro- 
;tai, i}St<U9 jiiv dv ir<icms tot aurous TOus Xoyoi/s Xv/jat' ^ot yevwftu kqI 
TTOtiyiTiv, iifli Tt KQTQ icoiJ vWi-Kvirtofuit, oiTOuK 'Si/navlSt}^ y IliVSiiptts KaTa 

AlOVUtTOV KOI ATToAAuil'Of. 
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57 [29]' Dio Clirys. I, 251 ; Orat. XII. 

58 [30]. Cf. Schol. Soph. Track. 175, 
59-60 [31-32]. Cf. Strabo, VII, p. 328. 
fii [33]. Slob. Ed. Pkj'S. II, I, 8. 

Ti S* ikirtai trox^tav tlifiev, a r oKiyay rot 
ivi/p irnip a.vSph<t itTjfuu ; 

ou yap tad' oiran ra. Stwv ^miXtviuxT fpivvaaa Pporiif. ijiptvt- 
ftnTQS &' IXTO paTpbi ftjiv, 

62 [34]. Sciiol. Ap. Rhod. I, 10H6. EtXT)<t>t St ri Trtpi rCv 
aXimovun' TTopa liivSapov ik jnudvuiv, . , , tvAd-yois Si otraav tiwt riiv 
dXuvovm 0uinjv iwo yap Hpos ijv dTrtoToA/itiTj, <u! tpr/fri TltvSapos, 

^3 [35] - Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 440. Oi /lan-tis 01 ynjiriot 01 166^% 
ToC <v Aijpatois r<nri| 'A-^&^puiv Tt/xu/icvou 'AiroAAuivos, ou fuirifiovfva, liat 

64-65 [36-37]. P\ut. de musica, 15, p. 1136C. IIiVSopos 8' (k 
muamv tm toIs NiojS-ip yofioii ^ijiri Au'Sioi' a/i|iovuii' irpuiTav SiSax&tjvai 

(WJ 'Avtfiffirou). Cf. Aelian, Var. Hisl. XII, 36 and GelHus, Nvct. 
AH. XX, 7. 

66-70 [38, 40, 41, 42, 39]. I, Ainmon. 70. ®r}^tuoi koI 
&^^ycvw Suxi^cpoutrtv, xadilis ^tSvp/tt iy imofiv^naTi ru wpaiToi tSiv Uoui- 
vaiv liivSapoa ifnjiriv, Kol Tov TpiiraSa. daro tovtou @tj^y(v(i^ wi/jLTTOwri rov 
j(pva'u>v th 'Itrfiiivun/ upov ntX. 

II. Schol. Find. Ol. I, 26. Supra p. 91, n. 143. 

III. Schol. Find. O/. II, 70. (i- SJ tok ■muairiv apviTai irtpl tov 
XPVa-pJ>v ToS tKireiToirroi Aat^,. 

IV. Schol. Find. ^M. VI, 4. ivr^ ttoXvxP^v'^'^'o^'"''"!-'""'"!!' 
vtpi ijs iv inuaaiv eipijnu. 

V. Schol. Find. Pyik. XII, 45. e'pijTot Hi koi ev vaiScn wtpl 

Bacchylides. 

13 [12]. Stob. Floril. LV, 3. 

TiKTti Se TE 6va.TOunv tlpaya ptydXa. 
irXoiJTov ical ptXiy\u)(riT<iiv amSav avQia, 
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toAxXinv t' in (Sntfiwr Stouiiy tu&ftr^m fioair 
iavBif ^^JTfl Itrjpa TaytTfttj^aii- T< fiijAuii'. 

5 TTIftWKFLWV Tt l-HKS aiKHy T* Hoi Kli/LVy iiiXtir. 

■Ifu^frar HTToi TtAorrtu - 

fyjfcii n Korfxarra fi'^ca T ct^t^iuca SiLfii>ariu tvpvif 
)(aXjttar S ovK iirri trnXriyyiay KTVTDf 
lO oiSi ovXaTiu fiiXi^puif vrfos £*t> pktlfiapm. 
ofuiv oi BaXtrit Ktap, 
tmiiirtK^iuir Siparm fiptBorr irfoai, ziu&iioi ffvfiroi ^Kfi^Tai. 

14 [13]. Clem. Alex. V, 687. 

'Ertpoi cf iripov ito^oc to t( miAiu ro t( i-iV. 
9W< yo^ patTTOy ^pifTntv itrnmv irvXa^ 
iitvpav. 

15 [14]- Zeliob. Prov. II, 36. 'Apurov mpoutnn Xxyij p.^ {ijra. 



1 



Sophokles, 

Bergk-Hiller, Attihobgia Lyrica. p. 124; 
Saupp. p. 97. 

•Z^oipiKy- ijtaptKopai . . . ivapi0fU'Coy'> 

. . . tlTl<V'> CVfV .... 



cf. Sal. pkiMM 



Sokrates. 



. Laer. II, 42. 'AAAa rau muora Kara t 



Ariphron. 

I, Athen. XV. 702 A. on 

'Api^piav o ^utviiiyuK. 

Yyitia, irptrr^una poKopiov, pxra 

floras, trv S« jux, ■irp6<t>piov owoucot tiT/i' 

a yap tk >7 tAovtou x^'-^ V riKiiuv, 

$ ras icoStufutPOf itSpirnoiM ^airiXijt&K Apx^i^ ^ 



'Y'j'i'clav ttrwqm riMi|(l 



vcu'oi/u ro Xaird/itvov 
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XO. 885 ivv(.\rj(6iWxBa. Tairra <tih. KoTr^'So/Kv 

riaxaui ap^fiu.^, tvtKo. rSv irpo\iKt.yitiva>v. 
iZvQi yap iiTfLEv ii 011 
Tov S^/xov ^aSofuirBa, trim 

890 Tcui' yt vioiTtpvn, 



CHORUS IN THK STYLE OF A DBLPHIC PASA.S. 



Euripides. 

/fih. Taur. 



I 



twats 6 AaroSs y6vo%, 

I 235 TOV TTOTt ^T^KlAuW KapTTO(f>6pOK yUoAxKf, 

Toanicra j(pvuoK6iMiv 

iv KiBapif. <rotfi6y, a t' ciri ro^uv 

fiKTTOjjip ydwrai, ipipcv Tviv 
1240 alto Sapd&oi dvaXia^, 

X.o)(tla Kkttvi, A[7roi5<r" 

ooToicTOJi' fuxrvjp iSdriav, 

rav ^aiiy(fvov(rav Aioiwiu 

TLapvainov xopvipdv, 
1245 oOi iroiKiXovioToi oiviinro% Spamuv 

iTKUp^ Kardyc^XKiK ti^iXXiff Sa^vp, 

Tcpas, o/if/ie^c /xavrclov ;^0oi'un' . . . 

1250 in viv (Ti. j3pf<lioi, iTt ^tXus 

tjrl fiarepoi dyKoAuKTi OpiixTKuiv 

iKavK, 01 ^ol^c, pavT£Lii>v S* iiri^i ^aSiuiv, 

TpiiroSi T iv )(pv(Ti<f ficurcrtis, fv d^tuSft $p6v^ 

1255 pavrtia^ jipOToli 

iSuTtuv ujro, KniTTuAui? piiSpuiv 
ytiraiy, p,taav ya% t)(iav p-fKaOpov. 









1260 T 



, ctiro ^aOiui 



■jfptfuTrjpi.iov., vvj^ux 
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yPiav crcKi'WiruTO ^taa^iax ovtipwv, 
CM ■jmKiai.v fULpoiriav ra ri Trpura 

Ttt t' tTTllff a. t' «/ieXAe TD^^'' 

1265 unTOu Karii Sfoijitpai 

yc£s eCvis (i^pafov . . . 

fiavTixov ff a^tc'XtTO Ti/jai/ 

9oifiov ^floviii SipyaTpo!' 

TujfUTTOvs S' (s 'OXvfiirov upfui6tit avai 
1270 X^P"' ''"'■I'Svov iXiitv CK Zipioi Opoviov 

TlvOCiav So/itav 

y^ovlav &4>tkuv p.^vLv w^iovi r ovelpowi. 

yiXaat &', an rtKOs aipap i^a. 
1275 irokvy(pvtra $(ktov XaTptv/iaTa tr)(tLV 

(iri o EffaiTii' xd^i' iravaciv w^iotk ivowit, 

Awo Si p,avTOtruvav njuronrov iiiXXtv PporSh', 
1280 KOI Ti/ias TToAlV 

WokvaVOpl S* Jv ^EVOCVTl dpOVIjJ 

§ 2. PAEANS PRESERVED IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

C.I.A. Ill, 171. (=C.I.G. 51'.) 

A. ''^^[co]) IIcu^iui-, 'AaKK-ipni, Koipavt Xamv, 
AifToiSmi atftvij^ ti RopiuviStK iiwi6<[ipiov tral. 

ITMV pxpoiriuv, 0" jToAAa ycyqSorK IXajTuovrax 
5 crov aOivfK, ^md^ptui' 'AoKhpni, irpSnov 'Yytiav. 

B. Hymn to Hygieia. (=Athen. 702 A, Under Ariphron, 
supra, p. 104). 

C. Hymn to Telesphoros. 

I ffofniaXyia vavaov airunTa/in'[(«] , 
n[«i]iv Si yiyrfifv aKttp[f\K6p.tfi, 
viav ipvat i^"'^ <"'i TtXetn^npt, rov 
irtpi KTjp iarrj .... 
15 vp.viop.iv at, p.axa.p, <fiaeaivPpOTf, Suirop Ja«*[v] , 
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23 Qu pii\y ro]v8c x^' "<' TtXto^opt, fi&/uv alar. 

171 a. 23 [TpMTfLjtuiap, ^ riatat- "Ao-jkXijtm. tr^ tro r^(»^ 
[■o^cif Ati>^avT(K ofiaTtv Kaitov eXiOK .... 



171 d. and t., foiiud at tbe Asklepieioii , cootain the nai 






C.I. A. Ill, 171b. inventa ad Asclepieuni. CBergk, f^Miji 
Lyr. Graec. Ill, 676). 

Hiu([Sa»'] c>rai)j[o'f>'] 

AljAlDV tx^apiTpa\y ] 

(v^povi fu/i^ cu<^i^fi[<(rc . . . . Vif Ilauif] 
5 i«r^p[aj kAoSov iv jniAi[^umriv XypvTK, cAoutf] 
([[■yXjoov \pmii, tovpoi 'A$ri[y<av. It] lliuav.'\ 
. . « . . djlH O! V/*WK dti^S . . . . ] 

lAvToy, i7[xi]ov, 

tiriTdppuSov . . . , . [ryajvoTO reii<r(o[i' ....... ^Si] 

10 SAjs, "AtrxXi/irtov «v^|jKira] Kovpov, p^ Iliuav,] 

rov S" dvtt n)jAia&i5 itopv^is iSiSoie [''*]x"?['' ''* "" '"'■] 

t^iai' Ktvraupos ttA(i(irovo[i'] /itfiowarirtv [t^ Iliuav] 
jraiSa Kopmn'Sos, ^(oi' dc[8]pa(ri, 8ai/iowi o'(jtvora[roi', t^ Iliuav,^ 
T(A $* cyciMin'o Ko[/i]o( Ilo&iXtipaK ^Sc Ma;(aaiv. 'EXA.i^l^iv Koa/i^To^ 
15 ^OTX"?^. '^ Oituxv, 

^S' 'Idcrui 'Aicto-uj Tt Kui AiyXi) nai IlBvaiceui, 'Hirioi-iTS [ftJyarpts avv] 

ipiirpi'imff 'Yyitio, i^ Iliuav, 
;((upc, ^poTOK liiy ovimp, Sai/un' kXuvototc, [i^ IIouii',] 
'AtTKAiTTTti, tr^k Sc SiSou <TO0uii' v/iivauvras cs (u[a 0JaAA,Etv 
20 «v ^asT-Q irvv repjrvoriirj) Yyttuj, 1^ niuii[v,] 

irufois S* 'ArfiiSa &eKpatriav vokiv aliv iirep)(6ii,[tv\oi li Iliuav, 
^UK inao, fMKop, UTvyipiK 8' atrcpvKto i-diflrow It Si [[i] Ilaiav. 

C.I. A. Ill, I, 17JC; Add. p. 490. Baillet, Rev. Axch^ol 
1889, XIII, 70 ; E. Ziebarth, Comm. Phil. p. i8g ; Wilamowit 
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von Moellendorf, Comm. Gramm. IV, 1889/90, p. 20; E. 
Preuner, Rhein. Mus. 1894, p. 315. 

Iliuava lOijiTOixyfriy aiurart., 

KxiupOl, At/ToCS-IIV fKQTOI', it £ It 

HauLv, 05 fiiya x^'Pf'- ^poroimv 

iycivaTO, fU)(6tK iv ^iA.dtijti 
5 KopuiviSi TQi OA<yu£uu' i^ tlm.- 

av, AiTKkrjTriov, Sai/iova xXtivo- 

rarov, li nauiv. ToiSi Kal l^tyi- 

vavTo Ma)(a.iav nai nciSiiA,ei/jLOS 

^S' 'laaio 'Akkfio ti ttoXvAAitos ■ iS it 
I O nouic, AiyAij T evuHTts UafOKsid 

re 'Hjrid(T)s irat&s ow tEymcXuriui 

tvauytl Yyittfu* 1^ llacav, 

' AtrKkrfTTti, Sal/MV jcAeifOTaTt, « 

Ilaiui'. X"^/'* '^'"i '^o^ ^' i-!ri,vC<ri.o 
I 5 afUTCpai' ToAt;' tvpv)(opoe, it u ic 

Ilauiv, Soi 8 ijfi3s ;i(i[LpoiTa! 

6p3v (^(IDS dtXt'ov SoKi/ujus 

(Tuv dyaicXuruii tmyet "YyidJu. 

{■^ nauli', "AtFKAijTrit, Sat/iov o-tfiTO- 

'E</>.'Apj(. 1SS5, 66; Wilaniowitz v. MoellendorfE, PMol. 
^Unt. IX, 13. 

IotjAAos 'AoTuAacSac (7r«S>jK( iiavTcvtnuf$aJ. ol ircpl TOu suiavos *v 
A(A.<^ots OF (jTOj^CT-t tts Toe 'ATrdXAiuva Koi tov "AiritXaTrtov, 5 Xiuuiv o? fca 
tilj iyypdil>ovTi rbv Tmiava, (/xavrevtrt Acucoi' 01 na (i^itv ayypa^owi mu 
airiKa xal tts rov utrTtpoc )[p6vov, 
leirainm 6tov anurart Xaoi. 

^aSiai ei'™ero[i] Tu<r8' 'BTiSaupou. 
ci)Oe yap 0aTi$ €V£irouir tfKuB i^ axoa^ 

irpcyyoviiiv aiiaTtpoiv, u> ^^ff ' AiroXXiuy. 
5 BpnTui MoSiTOi' mir^p Zthi ktytrai Moi- 

A[aii] So/ur irapajioiTiv otTioun ya/iOK. 
^lAtywis 8", [Ss] TTorpi'S' EirL'Suupov Jrattv, 



no 
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Bvyarifta Ma[X]ov y[afi]ci, rav *Eparo> yct- 
varo fmTjjpy KAeo^i;/ia 3* ovo/lloo*^. 
lO iK Sk ^Xcyua ymro, AtyAa 3* ovofjMxrBrf 

ToB* cir(i>wfu>v* ro koAAos 8c Kopcjvis iir€Kkij6rf. 
KOTijSibv 8c 6 ;(pvo'oro£os ^oifio^ i/jL Ma- 

Xov 80/iois 7r€Lp$€viav Stpav l\va'€, 
Xc;(C<i>v 8* ifi€po€UT<i}v ^ircjSas, Aa- 
15 ro>i€ Kopc ypviTOKoyua., 

aifiofJUCU <r€' CV 8c ^CoSci T€/JL€V€1 tckc- 

TO (r)vtv AiyAa, yovt/uav 8* ^Xiktcv &81- 
ya Aios [?r]ais ftcra M[o]ipav Aa;(C<rts re /Luua dyava. 
iviKkrfO'i.v 8c viv AtyXas /uuirpos 'AcricXa- 
20 iriov iiiv6fJLa$€ 'AirdXXiovy rov voacDV irav - 

OTOpa, 8<aTvjp* vyicuis, /^O^ Siaprffw. Pporoi^. 
*lk Ilacav Ik TLaidv, x^P^ 'AcrxXa- 

iric, rav aav *E?rtSavpov pjarpowoXiv aZ- 
(oVf ivapyrj 8* vyUuiv ciriirc/xirois 
25 <f>p€a'l Kou. aiafuuriv dfuus, ^c Ilatav i^ Ilatav. 



APPENDIX II. 

THE HYMNS DISCOVERED AT DELPHI* 

Among the iuscriptioiis discovered in the excavations con- 
ducted at Delphi by the French School the hymns to Apollo and 
Dionysos naturally have proved of far the greatest interest. One 
does not look for literature in Greek inscriptions, or he would be 
disappointed in these hymns as literary productions. For the 
study of Greek music, however, these hymns are of the greatest 
importance. It is true that their musical excellence may be as far 
below the best Greek work, as is their literary excellence ; but any 
additional material for the study of Greek music is most welcome. 
And the student of Greek religion is equally grateful for these 
examples of hymns used in Delphic ciiltus, since he, too, had 
found remaining but a few late specimens of hymns that were 
actually used in worship. 

In reprinting the text of these hymns. I shall reproduce the 
revised text of the French editors with scarcely any change. At 
some points "la science divinaloire" (B.C.H. XVIII, 363) of 
the French editor has been shown in rather free restorations, and 
brackets alone do not indicate with sufficient clearness the some- 
what arbitrary character of the additions ; I have used underlined 
type to mark these instances of arbitrary restoration. The Greek 
musical symbols have been inserted above the line as they are 
found on the stone, in order that all the material for the study of 
these hymns may be in the reader's hands. 



•Bull. Corr. Hell. XVII, 561-583 : Weil, Inscriptions de Delphes. Ibid. 
584-610 : Reinach, La -musique des kymnes de Delphes. Phllol. LIII, Erganz- 
ungsheft : Crusius, Die delphischen Hymnen. Rliein. Mus. XLIX, 577-595 : 
Pomtow, Zur Datimng der delpkiscken Hymnen. B.C.H. XVIH, 345-362 : 
Weil, Un nouvel kymne de Delphes. Ibid, 363-389 : Reinach, La mwsique 
dtt nouvel hymnede Delphes. B.C.H. XIX, 393-418, 548: Weil, Un pian 
delpkique a Dionysos. B.C.H. XXI, ,^'0-513: Weil, Le pian delphique d 
Dionysos- (supplhnent). 
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PA.SAN TO APOLLO BY ARISTONOOS. 
AcA.^01 (&uKaf 'Apurroi«[tM, Jmi]/ rout vftvouf roll dioif cir^oi- 
ifaiy\,l avrwi kox iKyavtm vpofcpuiv / (uc^tycircai' rpofiavrtiay Trpo[<ipLat']t 
TpoSutuiv <t<rvXuiv iroA<;*ou ^ li'p'^injt, iriXaav _irimov^ mu, fn'tTi/[/iaJv 
Kodaircp AtX^ow. ^;i(OKT<K / Aafu>;i(itpctK, ^ovXcuorruv / 'A>7avSf>ou, 
'Gpairiinrai;, Vi\/ap)(!&a, 

ApUTTOfOOt NiKIMTfioW; Kopll'Aot / AlToXAaiVl lIvtflllK TOV VfiVOV.j 
I . I IludutI- UpOKTlTOV 

lut'wv AcXl^l'S,.' ( 8 ) ' dfXI^! TTtTpav 
dti ftoTTHt/IUVTlC / «- 

2 AttoAAov, Koi'ou re Kopas 
AaTOVi (Ttlfivov ayaXfia inu 
Zjjvos vyiiCtrrav, paJKofiiav 

fv0 diro TpiwoSiov 6to- 
10 KTiTTtuv )(Ku>jpOTaiLav Sai^vav 



^^^^H IV. 35 O0ev "tpiToyanj Ylpovai,- 



(Ttliov flayzotrviVa-V fTTOlX" 

vct;, 1^ [( Ilauic,/ 
^fiiKiucvTOf (^ dSiiriiu 
fiOiXor'iTiav 9ipxv ivat^ij 
XpTo-fiois iiif>66v!yov re Xupns 

afSuii, oj ic n.aia.V.1 
ayvurStlf ivi Tip,Trtin.v 

(vci lloAAAs / {■n-ipipt IIv- 

irtiaai Valav dvAn-poi/xtv 
©tfuv / t" tuTrKoKapav fieiv 
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30 T[a.] ri/(.) i.8iW. !x-' 

Ttfiali, & (( Ilauit-. / 
V. SuipoSwoi 8( iT'(t) dtfaiiiirot 

IIoactjSS>v ayvois Sairc&Hf, 
35 Nv/ii^i KttipuKi/ourtv tEi'' 
rpois, i)| i( HaiaVfl 

(TtflVa I 8\< ) 'ApTCfiK 

- 40 Toirous, u i« Tlaiav.l 

VI. dAA' tti HnpvaiTcrou ymiXuiv 

euSpd/woicri. KaimiXiii? 
TO[tr]piis <70V St'/pis tfd^^ 

45 X'f*'* "^it"-! ^^trtpoi? 
oA;ao^ / c£ otriuiv 81S0VS 

liici Kui O'Ul^UV / i^fWOl^ 



Notes on the text : — Introdui 
KInri/tav, which is regularly found i 



n 1. 3, supply the Doric form 
I the Delphic inscriptions in- 
stead of fwiTiiuau. Vv. 4, 9, etc. The reasons for writing the refrain 
in this manner are conclusively stated by Crusius, Delphiscke 
Hymnen, p. 6 f. 23. Weil find.s traces of the A of cucf above the 
line. 26. Stone A : Crus. o. 30. Stone, TOI2TOTEAIAI012, the 
last I corrected from Y. Weil reads tSiv, Crus. ray. I believe 
that the mistake originated in toIs, which was written to continue 
in a dependent dative the thought of x^P''''"''. ^"^ that diSious was 
corrected to correspond with toIs ; so I retain the form first writ- 
ten, oi&ous, agreeing with /iv^fias. 31. Stone, V*I2TAS ; Crus. 
inserts i. Weil and Crus. insert t in fii^pas ; Weil also omits i from 
T^KMS, a procedure to which Crus. rightly objects. 39. Weil, 
Crus. ixti(s). The change to the second person seems to me pos- 
sible, for Artemis is much more closely connected with the god to 
—whom the prayer is addressed, than is either Athena or Poseidon. 




«■ Saffc. O^^OLpn . T <l ' 

• 0>^ Ifymm. 53. 5 ; 

The ■rilif iirwkM «rf t p jhfti i« f«»ytr it io^rf boK tbe t^c 
of the HoMoic pcKsn on (c£ Ah< XVI, xjsL): Cnsas dfees 
Arimopli. ffKf. SSD-JS9 am ■ eoai c^Hflc of Ac devdoped 
pfSTcr 1^1(1* la the |hi.mbI kyHB Ab a^fie i> canied tomcA 

dooUe fltropbe is cu M «n i nrf anaad s TOaatre, the rest (exceiit 
the fifth) each aroond a Bo^ rah: arbalc thoctsnoliiait to the 
DDOtbei' of compoaad adjectives or of partictples. aad to the ttae 

of saboTdinate clauses. 

Ax in the case of tfae literary hjntits to the gods, the last strophe 
corresponds closely to the first, and the hvnm makes a complete 
whole by retaming upon itself. Here, however, the b^aaing 
and end are invocations, and the change to the vocative fittingly 
marks it as a hymn used in worship. 

Notes : — I. 3. The line refers to the presence of earlier ora<^es 
before Apollo came. 5. Kouw : Horn. Hymn. ApolL 62 ; cf. 
Pindar. Frag. 88; Kallim. IV, 150. 6. afiKpa: used as in the 
Atticdrama, cf, Aisch. y^^am. 207 ; Soph. ^«/. 1116. 7. v^urrou : 
an epithet of Zeus as worshipped on mountain tops ; used at 
Delphi, AJBch. Eumen. 28. 

II. 10. Cf. Aristoph. Piiii. 213; Horn. /fymn. Apoll. 395; 



* Cru*IUR alKi cnlU uttentlon to the diecuasion of the stylistic effect of the 
(ircRtiit iJBrliciple in lyric po«lry in the Amer. Jour. Phil. IX, p. 145 f. and 

niiiiiiiiiiniiXLvni, |i. iqHf. 
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I. IV, 94; third Delphic hymn, line 25. Crusius quotes Abel, 

a, p. 28S, I (Parthey, Zwei grieck. Zauberpapyri , p. 44) ; 

^cian, Bis accus. i ; Tibull. II, 5, 63, to show that the taste or 

ttiell of laurel was supposed to have some " iuspiritig" quality. 

s effect of the laurel was of course greater when the foliage 

fas -jiXiapoTOfUK. The counectiou of tlie laurel with the feast for 

ich this paean was written, is mentioned by Plutarch, de mus. 

6A(cf.Aehan, Var. hist. Ill, i). 14. fl^^iv ; asiu Soph. /%;/. 

15. The allusion seems to mean either that music accom- 

ied the re.sponses of the Pythia, or that they were published 

with lyre accompaniment. 

IIJ. This strophe, as Weil points out, shows that the paean was 
composed for the Delphic feast which celebrated the return of the 
purified Apollo from Tempe to take possession of the oracle. 
The conflict betweeu Apollo and the serpent when Apollo first 
came to Delphi, is the central feature of Delphic legend. Accord- 
ing to the Homeric hymn the serpent was a monster who made it 
dangerous to consult the newly founded oracle of Apollo. Later 
the monster was regarded either as tlie giver of oracles before 
Apollo, or as the protector of the oracle of Gaia, so that the con- 
flict was represented as Apollo's conquest of the oracle. This 
version is controverted by Aischylos {Eumgn, 5), who states that 
Apollo received the oracle as a birthday gift without any use of 
force ; our paean follows this Athenian version, although there is 
an allusion to the auger of Gaia in the statement that Pallas per- 
suaded Gaia and Themis to give the oracle to Apollo. 

The enneateric feast called the Septeriou (Stepterion) is con- 
nected by Ephoros (Slrabo. p. 422). by Plutarch {de def. orac. 
15 ; 418B}, aud by Pausauias (X, 6, 6), with a distinct version 
of the story which makes IIuffioF the name of au evil man whom 
Apollo slew to stop his depredations, and for whose murder he 
required purification. The sceue was represented in mimic 
drama, and after Python was slain, Apollo (represented in the 
drama by a youth of noble family) fled to Tempe for purification. 
Probably this holy drama was also a rite shared by men who 
Ud incurred the stain of blood, and they were purified with the 



Il6 A Simdy tf tkt Grwft /tee 

(od.* When tbr pniod of parificBDoa ««« 
it iMUd in theory eight jrcan. Plot. 4t 4rf. mme. «(SAj. tibe i-^c:^ 
wu cKortcd back in » mend proocaioB. i.iuw».J ««h laco. s 
rcproMit the (od cotBtDf u> take p n i M.wi OB at EMpM < Adai. 
Ki/'. kitt. til. If. 19- T»v»i of the pnscot p*e«a aOnifi □ 
thu prec mJou . snd nadogbt tdl y thu hyma «a* soag b^ a cb.:ni 
to gred the fod who ta now •ii^M Ov^Kh < Pine A- ^t ^k 
43iC>, aaheroKbed Delphi. We do aot knov ■■ wlm ttssn 
o( the ycai this rctnrn of the [rarificd ApaOo vas celchtiuJ it 
Delphi, but it U Dot improbable that ocKe tn cigltt ytmxs ft Mifc 
the place of a yearly feast cdeforating the fint «•«'— 'i'x ol Apifc 
to Delphi. It is by no tncan« nnre^Mry to belier« wHli 
{Dtfphika. p. 161 f. ) that it must be a late institalioa became Phi- 
tarch ba«es it on a enhniierifttic account of Apollo's 
Pylfaon. On the other haad its coonectkia with theagvccft/ 
Apollo io the pnrilkation of men certainly saggests an earfier 
origin. t — ^Thii is the only allusion to the escort of Athena, or to 
her work in bringing abont a settlement between Gaia and The- 
min and Aprillo. The function of Athena in leading I^eto to Dc- 
loat th^l 'li^ might give birth to Apollo and Artemis is quite gen- 
eratiy recognized. Attic writers also emphasize the position of 
Athena at Delphi. <i The origin of this conoecliou between ApoUo 
and Albena at Delphi, however, should perhaps be sought in 
Phokis and tlic North rather than at Athens.* [Iporaui is the reg- 
ular epithet of Athena at Delphi ; cf. Athena Vkpivma at Delos 
and in cults under Delian inflnence. 

According to Aisch. liumen. i f. the possessors of the oracle 
were Gaia, then Themis, and 6nally Phoibe, who gave it to ApoUo. 
The series, Gaia-Them is- Apollo, appears in Pausanias, X, 5, 6, 
and is alluded to in the present paean, lines 21 , 22. The epithets 
of the gods in this stanza are pnrely poetical. Themis receives 

"MommBcn, Delphika, p. 309, n. 1. 

tCt. Preller-Roberl, Griech. Myth. I, 287. 

t Ibid, p, 194. 

SAUcb. Etimen. 31 ; Herod. I, 9a, VIII, 37. 

T|K, O. Miiller, KUinf SchrifUn. II, 195 f. 
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the epithet cwXo'icapjs which Homer applied to Artemis ; and Gaia 
is no longer jKopTTCK^dpos {e.g. B.C.H. VI, 1882, p. 454), but, as in 
the legend of tUe rape of Persephone, she bears flowers. 23. 
<vAi;8avovs ; cf. the allusion to the use of incense at a sacrifice in 
the third hymn, v. 14. 

IV. The special favor which the oracle shows to Athens is 
traced to a legendary origin in Apollo's gratitude to Athena. 
Here the poetic epithet and the cult epithet of Athena are com- 
liined, 

V. In Aisch. Eumen. 22-29, "Broraios," the Korykian 
nymphs, and Poseidon are mentioned in the prayer of the Delphic 
priestess. This reference to Poseidoii acquires special significance 
in the light of Plutarch's statement that there was a contest be- 
tween Poseidon and Apollo for Delphi, like the contest between 
Poseidon and Athena for Athens.* According to Pansanias (X, 
24, 4) there was an altar to Poseidon in the court of Apollo's Del- 
phic temple. The TpiijreptSK of Dionysos are mentioned, Enrip. 
Bacck. 133, and tlie ^avm, Ion, 551 ; cf, also the Delphic paean to 
Dionysos, vv. 2 1-23. Artemis seems never to have had auy impor- 
tant place in Delphic cultus, though she is frequently represented on 
monuments with the Pythian Apollo. At Eleusis (Pans, I, 38, 6) 
and at Epidauros ('E^. 'Ap^. 1884,0-, 27) she is the guardian of the 
gates, irpmriXaia; I believe this pas.sage is the only mention of her in 
such a capacity at Delphi. The poetic character of the reference is 
evident from the reference to her dogs ' ' that find their toil delight. ' ' 
The dogs of Artemis appear frequeutly in art, e. g. on the frieze 
of the great altar at Pergaraon, but the conception of them as a 
guard does not appear elsewhere. 

VI. The hymn breaks off with iXAo (cf. Iliad, XVI, 523) and 
closes with an invocation and a prayer to bless and save, as is 
customary in earlier hymns. Crnsius compares the Homeric 
hymns (V, 490; XX, 7) as well as many of the Orphic hymns. 
With the first part of VI Weil aptly compares Horace, Odes, III, 4. 

61 Qui rore puro Castaliae lavit 
Crines solutos. 



*Plnt. Symp. IX, 6; 741A. 
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The special prayer for those who sing the hymu is foiiud i: 
second hymn with musical notes, line 4.0. 

Two points cannot fail to arrest the attention of the careful 
reader. In the first place the hymn is largely composed of 
material that is not unfamiliar, and would probably be far more 
familiartousif wehadmoreof the Delphic hymns. Apart from the 
Athenian flavor of the legend, the retnm from Tempe, the acquire- 
ment of the oracle, and the relation to the other gods at Delphi , are 
all topics that are treated in somewhat the same manner by writers 
whose works have come down to us. Appareutly the material was 
ready to the hand of the poet, and his only opportunity for original- 
ity lay in the particular form which he gave to the material . And 
secondly, the Athenian form of the legend is very striking. The 
writer is a Corinthian, but the comparison of the paean with the 
opening lines of Aischylos's Eumejiides, which is made in detail 
by Cnisius,* is enough in itself to prove that this treatment had 
long been familiar at Athens. The part assigned to Pallas in 
bringing Apollo back from Tenipe, the special favor which Apollo 
is represented as showing to Athena in the dispensing of his 
oracles, both indicate that " it was no accident that the hymn wfts 
found in the treasure-house of the Athenians." 

The metre of the paean has been carefully studied by Crusiusf 
with the following results. By the use of the refrain the paean is 
divided into six double strophes. Each strophe is distinctly felt 
to be a whole, so that a break in a word is permitted at the end of 
a line (colon) ; no breaks occur, however, at the end of the 
second line of each strophe and in the third strophe a hiatus is 
permitted at this point, showing that each half of the strophe was 
felt to be a distinct whole. According to the carefully prepared 
table of Crusius, the first glykoneus does not occur, while the 
third " asin Anakreon and the dramatists" is much less common 
than the second, the proportion being about one to two. The 
spondaic opening is most frequent, and the iambic comes second, 
while the resolved tribrach occurs but once. 



* Delphische Hymnen, p. 19, aj. 

\ Ibid., -p. 33 t. 
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\ Cmsius (Litt. Centralblatt, 1894, No. 24, 889 ; Delphische 
mnen, p. 27) advocates the suggestion that the Aristonoos 

bo was the author of this paean is identical with Aristonoos the 
lar-player who is mentioned by Plutarch {Lysand. 18) shortly 

Iter the citation of a paean in honor of Lysander. It is at best 
doubtful whether the paean cited by Plutarch was composed by 
the Aristonoos whom he mentions. Moreover, epigraphical evi- 
dence would place the inscription of the Delphic paean as late as 
the third ceutury B.C., and it seems to me entirely improbable 
that the poem was the work of a cithar-player who lived so much 
earlier. Setting aside the musician of Plutarch we are free to date 
this with Pomtow* about 230-220 B.C. 

2. SECOND HYMN TO APOLLO. 



AtSr' ay v/ivmu^uv Zi tov fiey]nrroi' 9fav 6[ ? i&J- 
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toivSpOB vd/iaT iini/itTiTai. AcXi^of ava 

Y MI0IM * 

10 ijv] KKvra ficyaXmroKK Aflfts cujjcue- 
KAMO KAKP U4,u 
ur]i tfitpairXoLO vatomia T/unomviSiK &i[m&- 



*IUiei]i, Mua. XLIX, S. 577 i- 
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erM rBTAKroMr 

Of i$pawnov, &yioK St ^wiiotdunv' k- 

K M AKA M A M O K 

^jaurrot aitiflt ■< i > cttoi' f-^pa -raovpuiv, ojiou- 

ATMoeier ev oma m 
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Y0 MAM AKAM 
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MYSMAM r AKFM 
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KAMOYOMAMO 4.0 
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Notes on the text:— 7. Weil originally read the first letter as 
rT, but later he proiiouuced it T. 10. Weil restores l&t\ Crusius 
itapa. or Tnip ; Reinach suggests ^v, comparing the Delphic paean to 
Dionysos, v. 14. 14. Stone, YAOMnON ; corr. Weil. 17. The last 
letterisT, B.C.H,XVIII,p. 361. 19. Stone, KAYTON ; corr. Weil. 
Among the fragments of hymns with musical notes found in 
the treasure house of the Athenians, two larger (Weil A and 
B) aud two smaller (Reiuacli a aud 3) show the same system of 
notes and appear to belong to the same hymn. Fragment i was 
associated with the larger fragments, A and B, as the result of an 
error in reading the musical notes (an error which was repeated 
in the original reproduction, B.C.H. XVII, p. 604}, cf. infra, 
p. 130 ; in the next volume of the Bniletin, M. Weil connected 
it with other fragments in the third hymn to Apollo. Frag- 
ment A begins with the last word of the superscription HNAI05 
('Aftjvaios), and was placed by Weil and Crusius above fragment 
B. Pomtow CRhein. Mus. XLIX, 589) and later Weil have re- 
stored what I believe to be the right order by placing B to the 
left of, and therefore before A. Fragment B (Col. I) is in an 
excellent state of preservation, and the absence of musical notes 
below the last line shows that it is complete ; fragment A is 
broken on each side, and the portion that remains grows smaller 
toward the bottom, so that only a few letters of the lower lines 
are left. Crusius places fragments 2 and 3 after the 1 
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Unes Z&-30 and uses them to restore these lines \ the result is too 
problematical to be of value. With the main fragments thus 
arranged, the hymn begins by invoking the Muses to celebrate 
the coming of Apollo, describes a sacrifice by the Athenians, and 
in the second colamn gives again the Delphic legend of the ac- 
quirement of the oracle by slaying the serpent, and refers to the 
victory over the Gauls, which is Apollo's second conquest of 
Delphi. The end of the hymn cannot be restored. 

Notea:— I. With Crus. (who compares Iliad. XIX, 4,13) I 
prefer Spurtm. 2. The restoration "EAuti™ seems certain, Weil 
points out thai the lyric adjective ^liAifio^pov (Bergk. Poet. Lyr. 
Gr, III, 720) refers to the grove sacred to the Muses (Pans. 
IX, 29, 5). With ^A.yf.tt compare v. 18 and Hom. Hymn. 
XIX, 6. 3. Cf. IpippfiLfrrp, Iliad, XIII, 624 ; tpi^poiuK is prop- 
erly an epithet of Dionysos. tviiXo™ ; an epithet of the nymph 
Kyrene, Pindar, lytA. IX, 17. iruvoiioifuir : a word from lyric 
passages in the Attic drama. 5. jytva-toKoiutv : a standing epithet 
of Apollo in poetry ; this form is especially adapted to the 
metre of this hymn, and according lo Crusius is found in actual 
use only in a poem of Simouides.* Smopw^a : the commoner form 
of the adjective appears in the third hymn, v. 3 ; in the drama, 
e.g-., Eurip. Phoen. 227, Parnassos is more than once referred to 
in the same manner, 7. The line refers to a distinct collegium of 
Delphic priestesses, who apparently perform for Apollo an office 
similar to that which the Thyiades performed for Dionysos, in 
that they escort the newly appearing god to Delphi. As those 
who were to consult the oracle bathed in this water or sprinkled 
themselves with it, so the poet represents the god himself as bath- 
ing here before taking possession of the oracle. f g. T/jSva very 
graphically describes the ridge to the west of ancient Delphi, the 
Pylaea, on which met the Araphiktyones. 9. The "prophetic 
hill " is not more specific than the " snow-peaked hill" of v. 20. 
10. With Reinach's reading, " Here is glorious, mighty Attika 



• Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Craec. m, 398 ; supra p. loa. 

tCf. also Eurip. /un, 148; Iph. Taur.\i^T, YV-aX.de Pyth.o 
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(Athens)". ^KynXiwroAw : Pind. Pytk. VII, i, etc., with names 
of cities. t.\iyi}MTi. : the prayer-hymns accompanying sacrifice are 
put for the whole of worship; cf. Thuc. VII, 75, 7. 11. 
TpiTatviSiK ■ the use of the word as a noun is Hellenistic (Cms.). 
12. SSpavtTTov: not devastated by the Gauls (Weil), 'A^iotin: cf. 
Iliad, II, 426 ; IX, 468, etc. ; Soph. A?ii. 1007, 14. wv : clearly 
dative. As to incense burned with thighs, cf. von Prott, Leg: Gr. 
Sacr. I, No. 5, 1. 38. At^o's : Alexis, Frag. 124, 16 (Meineke, Com. 
Atl. Frag. II, p. 341), parodies a passage where the word means 
smoke of sacrifice. 15. oidXots, like Pindar's n-oiKiXiK, is an epithet 
transferred from vision (cf. v. 24) to hearing; cf. Eurip. Ion, 
499. 16. Kpiicii: transferred from stringed instruments to the flute. 
Apparently the flute music is distinguished from the hymns with 
which the citJiara was used. d&vOpmn : cf. Eurip. Electra 703. 
17. The hymn was sung by Attic " artists ". 

(Col. II) 19 KiftipuTii, if it be correct, is a very natural refer- 
ence to the description of the present sacrifice, v. 17. ao. The 
poet returns from the description of this sacrifice to the legend of 
Apollo's coming to Delphi. oKpovi^, a new compound. 22. Cf. 
the third hymn, v. 23. 23. The hymn resembles in many points 
the lyric passage treating the same material in Eurip. Ion 1 234 f . ;* 
cf. also Paus. X, 6, 6. 24. Cf. Soph. Track. 11, aidXos S/wKon- 
(Aucros. 25, The hissings appear also in the next hymn v. 32. 
26. *Api;? iu the sense of army, Aiscli. Pers. 86, 951 ; Euripides 
uses it in this sense fourteen times. f 

The general structure of the poem shows a marked contrast with 
the paean considered before. Although I, i-io and II belong 
clearly to the same class of composition, and the picture is filled 
out slowly and in detail, nevertheless the style is not at all over- 
burdened. The stately movement of these sections is in striking 
contrast with the intervening passage where the poet describes 
the present sacrifice. In this, the most characteristic passage of 
Ihe poem, the description is broken into short terse statements 



^Appendix I, | i, p. 106. 
l-fReichenberger, Mrlonymischer Gebrauch von Gotterttatnen. p. 71. 
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* V. 



-<i^.r, v^ rt bZi^t*^ i 



y/fr^ v*rr>^ ^/ t3u'>r: %v-li.v>* i^ ^rr-jA^^ According to i3« i^m e s 
^^ 0';ti*it th.*: cr*fi-: ^rjfjxz^. x- tisits. the £r5t pai^n 17 times, tbe 
U^r^.h ykf-ZA, rC tirr-t*. asd the cctai:^ 4 rizifs. Many long srlla- 
f/>,t, J;//w<rv'rr, ar*: virj^rated in- the esse into two parts : so that 
♦.t**r nn\u\t^ *A ';r*rt:cs i% rtdtaoed to 25. and the nmnbers of the 
Mt/^-f f'yrmt J>^y/nM: ^{olio-King the same order as before > 20, 28, 
7 Tti'f firrt ;/a/:</n is followed by the fourth paeon once, in line 
// ; iiii/| tfi't mw^ui, by rejsolving long syllables, often brings a long 
«j*ri^«^ of ♦>h'^/fl syllables m succession, as in lines 8-9 where thir- 
fU'i'fi i»ti//rt Umth follow in succession. As for the division into 
utUi. {lr^^m\1^ starts with Aristotle's familiar statement that the 
foMMli \n*f4m IH a proper rhythm ending, because it ends with a 
l//fi|$ f»Vllftbl<', The hiatus occurs once, v. 17, and a similiar verb 
ii\ th<* *-\\t\ ttl the fourteenth line, marked by the same rhythmical 
phfii»«*, m%gitni% a corresponding break there. Following such 
(httu C^UMiim arrntigcH much of the poem in pentameter lines; 
\\\r iiiHt liiirH, however, would be more complicated. Making a 
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break after aSvirvovs, a secoiid after tuuXwoi, and a third after 
■XpvvtOKoimv the first Hne would be of five feet, the second of seven, 
the third of six. The next colon of Criisius rnns from 09 ava. to 
imviirtTm with breaks after Ilapwiiro-cSw and eouvSpou. In many 
instances this arrangement into cola is reflected in the music. 
Neither music nor rhythm shows any definite trace of strophic 
arrangement. 

The values of the musical notes are given as accurately as is 
possible in modern notation, in the following table (B.C.H. 
XVII, 1893, p. 591), The notes placed in brackets represent 
only approximately the value of the ancient symbols. 



E flat 



[E flat] 



[A flat] 
B sharp 
C 

[D flat] 

[D sharp] 



[G flat] 
G sharp 
[A flat] 
[A sharp] 



r to the ques 



I' It would seem that there could be but c 
ion as to the occasion for which the hymn was written. The 
description of the altar scene which occupies the central place in 
the poem, is conclusive evidence that it was written for use at the 
altar while the sacrifice was in progress. It is true that Weil 
regarded it as a -n-ptKroSiov ; but there is no vestige of evidence in 
favor of this position except the emendation -^fli, v. 10 — which 
has since been abandoned by the French editors themselves. 
Hymus at the altar accompanied by the dance* were called jroiaws 
or viropx^fiaTa, and Crusius (p. 61) collects some evidence to show 
that this cretic metre was peculiarly suited to such dance hymns. 
The fact that no strophes can be detected, that the composition is 
a steady progress from beginning to end (p. 62), is additional 
proof that it was sung with a complicated dance. From the hymn 
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itself (v. i8) we learti that a group of selected "artists" from 
Atti lea perform the hymn to Apollo (v. 12), that the sacrifice is 
actually in progress and is accompanied by music of flutes (v. 16) , 
that the aweet-toned cithara accompanies the present hymn. 

The hymn also furnishes some data for determining the festival 
at which it was to he sung. The mention of the Galati is an im- 
portant element in determining the date and the occasion, 
although the allusion seems to me so formal that it should not re- 
ceive too much weight. The hymn was sung by Athenian luusi- 
ciaus on the occasion of some theoria to Delphi. Finally it cele- 
brates the comiug of Apollo to Delphi to take possession of the 
oracle, and refers to the set theme of the conflict with the dragon. 

From these data M. Weil infers that the poem was written for 
the feast of the Soteria, because this was a feast instituted by the 
Athenians and the Aetolians to commemorate the successful 
repulse of the Galati. Crusius demolishes this hypothesis (p. 63) 
by pointing out (a) that the Soteria were really established by the 
Aetolians, and that even from the Athenian standpoint (C.I. A. 

II, 323) Athens was only invited with the other allies to partici- 
pate in the feast, and (b) that in all the Soteria inscriptions 
Zeus Soter (the god of the Aetolians) occupies a most prominent 
place. 

I do not feel that Crusius's own hypothesis is much more 
secure. We can but accept his starting point, however, — namely, 
that the hymn has reference to the coming of Apollo to Delphi. 
Crusius's conclusion is that this ' ' coming of the god, i?r[Si;/«a, was 
celebrated at Delphi in the feast called by Herodotos (I, 53) %ia- 
^viB.. Now the Theoxeuia, a feast celebrated at Delphi in the 
month of the same name, so runs the argument of Crusius, was 
certainly an Apollo fea.st. According to a Pindar scholion (O/. 

III, p. 91, Bockii) iv^ailfov ioprrai were feasts offered to the gods 
when they went away (from Olympos) to the cities. The birth of 
Apollo, and his first coming to Delphi, "must " have been con- 
nected with the legend of the Theoxeuia, because a particular rite 
(Atheu. IX, 372 A) has reference to the pregnancy of Leto. In 
a word, he argues that Theophania and Theoxenia were identical 
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because both have reference (a) to the birth of Apollo, and (b) 
to the entertainment of a god who comes from a distance. Final- 
ly, a reason is suggested why Herodotos uses the term Theo- 
phania. 

If we examine this argument, however, it is clear that, so far 
as we know, the Theophania does not refer to the birth of Apollo. 
nor indeed to the birth of any god. It does not necessarily 
refer to the entertainment of a god coming from a distance. In 
fact, it does not necessarily refer to Apollo at all, so that the name 
(Theophania) may as well be left out of account. To go back to 
the preceding step of Crusius's argument, we have no warrant 
for associating Apollo's birth, or his first coming to Delphi, 
with the Theoxenia. The reference to Leto would place his birth 
later in the year, i. e., in the early summer ; the only natural in- 
ference from the passage is that the Delian birthday of Apollo 
(Thargelion VI) was also regarded as the birthday in Delphic 
legend. 

So much for the argument of Crusius. A slight examination 
of the subject makes it clear that it is by no means easy to get at 
the Delphic belief in regard to the coming of Apollo. He was 
absent from the mantle tripod in the winter ; incurring guilt by 
slaying the Python, he spent eight years in servitude to secure 
purificatiou ; he originally came to Delphi from the Hyperboreans 
whence he was summoned by Delphic hymns — hymns which 
seem to have been a part of later cultus ; nor is the confusion at 
all lessened when we are told that Delphi was originally the land 
of the Hyperboreans where Apollo went for the winter.* Our 
knowledge of Delphic cultus in winter may start from a passage 
in Plutarch ( de £ ap. Delph. q ; 389 C) where we read that for the 
three winter months no paeans were sung, hut dithyrambs instead, 
for Dionysos was worshipped instead of Apollo. At the expiration 
of the three months period, according to Plutarch {Quaesi. Graec. 
9 ; 292D) , comes the birthday of Apollo ; and this day, the seventh 
of the month Bysios, was originally the only day when oracles 
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were {iven, if we nuiy believe the " archaeologists" dted b^fb- 
Urch, 343K. Farther, Mommscn* has mode it plain tiul fn 
Athenian tnj^y OreAe« was in Delphi for purification instalmil 
the seventh of Hysiwt. That this should be the birthday of Apolk 
in iiuite at variance with the part of Leto in the ritual of theTlK- 
oxeiiia which occurred in the following month. Certainly wha 
thlH ritual arose, the seventh of Rysioswas Apollu's birthdayoalr 
in the sense that the seventh of every mouth was his binbdaj, 
and very nicely this is all that was meant by Plutarch's sonrct 
The evidence goes to show that in Bysios Apollo was present at 
Delphi, and that his monthly binhday was celebrated in this 
luth as it had not been in the preceding winter months. On) 
' knowledge of the Delphic Theophania is limited to the statement 
of Herodotos 1I.51). 

Can any other time be suggested for the coming; of Apollo to 
Delphi? Following the clew suggested but not followed by 
Cnisiiis, I am inclined to believe that this coming should be 
placed ill the early summer. The hymn of Alkaios, which is pre- 
served to us in outline by Hiraerios (cited in Appendix I, § 2, p. 
101 >, describes the binh of Apollo in Delos in early summer, the 
journey to the Hyperboreans, the Delphic hymns summoning the 
god. and the arrival at Delphi in the summer. It has been well 
pointed out by Wernicke that two facts are here confused : — a) 
the birth in Delos and the journey to Delphi, and b) a rite of 
hymns summoning the god to come to Delphi from his divine 
home with the Hyperboreans. We do not know when this last 
rite took place, but in the hymn it is closely connected with the 
time of year when Apollo was born. And there is no doubt 
when this event occurred, namely, in early summer. Immedi- 
ately after the god's birth he is said to have gone to the Hyper- 
boreans, and from there he went to Delphi after a year. The 
date suggested by the hymn coincides with the belief at Delos in 
regard to the birthday of the god, namely, that he was bom in 
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[ay-June (Delphic Herakleios) .^ The rite of the Theoxenia 

Bferring to the pregnancy of I,eto ia also in harmony with this 

;. Moniraseii collects the evidence to show that this was the 

e for the inventory of the temple property and the purification 

he temple utenaiJs.f All the evidence, then, with reference 

Apollo's coining from Delos, and from the Hyperboreans, 

sints to a time in the early summer ; we must admit, however, 

Lai he was present at the Delphic worship as early as the month 

fysios in each year. 

e learn that an important Attic theoria was sent to Delphi in 
s Delphic month Herakleios to bring the Athenian airap^^at to 
Delphi,! 3'!'' it is qnite possible that the present hymn was com- 
posed for such an occasion. 

The date of the hymn is of course later than the repulse of the 
Galati (278 B. C). and if one may judge from the brevity of the 
reference to so important an event, it was some time later. On 
epigraphical grounds Pomtow (Rhein, Mns. XLIX, p. 595) assigns 
both this and the following hymn to the half century 185-135 

_B.c.8 

^L 3. THIRD HYMN TO APOLLO. 

^P The third Delphic hymn to Apollo, published in 1894, is de- 
scribed by the French editor as a mosaic of fragments. Some of 
these had been published in the preceding year (D, C=4, F=7, 
E=8, I, g, 10, 11), while two considerable fragments (or groups 
of fragments that fitted together accurately) had been discovered 
later. The first of these was long and contained the body of the 
hymn ; the second furnished t!ie first part of each of the 
kBt ten lines of the hymn. The later inscription below 
hymn was also filled out by new fragments. The de- 

* In Boeotia there was a month called GeiXoiieioi, which Bischoff (Leipz. 
Stud. VII, 343) places between the months called at Delphi Herakleios^and 
Apellaios. Could this have reference to the coming of Apollo? 
^ Deiphika, ^i^t. 
tMommsen, Delphika, p. 315. 

I The hypothesis of M. Couve that this hymn and the following one^are 
^tiie hymns referred to in the Delphic decree honoring Kleocbares (supra p. 
was emphatically rejected by M. Weil, and no longer requires 
. Bull. Corr. Hell. XVIH, 73t., 561. Philol. LIII, Eiganz. p. 131 f. 
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Kriptioa of the stone by the French editors leaves mud 
to be desiied. So fur as the Teprodactioas show, C and 
the new lung fragment give the upper edge, the left hand 
edge and the bollom edge of the block on which they wen 
cot ; F and D give the nppcr edge of another block, and the sec- 
ond netv fragment fS^v)> the left edge of this second block. Ac- 
cording to M. Weil, the hymn was engraved in two columns oe 
one block o( marble (B.C.H. 1894, p. 345). To this it maytx 
objected that neither the intercolumntatiou of the lines of Ibt 
hymn nor of the Unea of the inscnpliou below on the secoad 
block shows any close correspondence with the intercolumniation 
of the first part of the hymn. The objection to placing tbeooe 
over the other is that n blank space seems to be left at the bottom 
of the first group of fiagnients. 

With reference to the " mosaic " of the French editors, it seems 
to me incontestable that all the fragments may belong to one 
hymn. D was at first regarded as a distinct hymn because it was 
in a different metre and because no syllables were doubled. The 
completion of the first lines of D shows, however, that these are 
in paeonic metre, and the absence of doubled syllables is to be ex- 
plained by the change in the music that corresponds to the change 
of metre. The presence of the two forms * and * in C does not 
compel us to separate this fragment from others where O does not 
occur. Fragment i was dissociated from this group as the result 
of an error which appears in the first reproduction of it ; the 
musical note was given as Y. Finally the attempt of Weil and 
Pomtow to separate fragment 1 1 into two parts belonging to two 
hymns was riglitij- rejectetl by Crusius. The new long fragment 
shows that considerable difference of work esisted in the cutting 
of the hymn ; and farther the sign Y, which is generally assigned 
to the other system of notation, occurs in the very line of the new 
long fragment with which the French editors have associated 
fragment 11. 

The question whether all the fragments really belong to the 
same hymn, and whether they have been correctly arranged, 
still remains to be considered. The connection of C with the new 
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mg fragment and of the new short fragment with D and F is 

1 at a glance. The position of 1 1 (at the end of hues 20-24) > 

ind of I with II Cat the end of lines 18—20), seems fairly well 

ssured : and there is not much doubt that 8 ( the end of line 4-7) 
Iscorrectly placed. On the other hand, the ends of lines 10-16 are 

iced where they are, simply for convenience, and can by no 
means be used to secure a definite restoration of these lines. If 
me may trust the reproduction of these lines in the matter of in- 
ercohimniation, it would be an easy argument against their 

resent position. 



. v&« 



<C<U<U<C u < 

Sutopv^v fcXcutrvr, Zfiviomi it\a.Tap\)^trt S i/uuv,] 

U I V < V o LI 

UitplS-x, -d vi4>o^6korK [ff]o-pas Kii£[fl' ■EX]«o>i'ffi[as] . 

I J ^a«r< S nik^y [xP^]^,ax"^a., l[-ar]<,., riX^^v 

itSfiov, Of iriKTi Aartti /xaKaipa 7ra[pa X^/ivot] K\urai, 

^ipcri yXavKoas JAjua; SiycwoMr' [Sl^m' iv dytui'i'cujt 

jplfti[\^]. 

r ^ E u -, C _ a: _ _ 

Ss Si y]a6iiat xoXos oipavun [awc^cAiOs, nay-J 

<uru< cu _ < 

r CM ^ K _ r '^ , 

[8pd]/MnJS, \ij$t Sc ^apvppoiiov N);[jj/)tu>s i^o^rvts o]€r- 

S/i' ^8i (Kcyas 'Qkvxvoi, os iripii y\ti£.v vypaia% ay^Kii- 

< f U^ C 
Aats oo^ire^ct. 

C ba < ^ curj r _ L_ 

Tiire Aiiriiiy TixwOlav vaaxrov efa-t^ Otojs 7rpiu[rd-] 

} Kopjnry Kkvrav 'AtAiS" ^i yaaX[6ijiun vpSivi] TpiriootviSw. 

fuXanwiv Si At'/Sv; avSay X'*"t^ "''^ Xvpaa$ Trifi-lirtv £a-] 
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U C I.. C u D 

8cicuiv ^ira fuiyvvfitvoi (U€idX[ocs viv fieXcori X(i>ros*] 

U <U C UDOC 

[oTj/yui S* ui\€fji. ir€rpoKaroiKriT(K ^x[^ '''P^^ ^^ Ilcuav* 6] Sc yeya- 

U< U^ < ^K ti^ < fl Lie U ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ .ti^^K 

^, OTt [v]oa)t 8€[£]afi€vo9 aofifiporav A[ios iirfyvm <^^p€v^, ^Xvff^viwr 

20 CKCtVas d^r' apx^s Iloui/ova Kii(A.i7i(rK[o/jiev aTras X]aos a[vro-] 

\66v(av rjSk Baic;(ov fieyas OvpaoiTrXrf^ [ccr/Aos i]epos rc^vt- 

U jl L J F C LJ i~ J- ;~ 

roKtfv ^voiKoos TToAci Kexpoiruu. — *A[AAa xpi/iTaftJcDtSov 

ccu<c^r' c<Y ^ Y< 

D o ^ C C C u ^ 

25 8a^va9 icXoSov 7rXc^a/x€vo9 oaTr [Acrovovs tfe/AcXiovs] 

FCuCF DU C 

od/AjSporou x^'-P^ crvpioVj avai, y[as TrcXcopcot TrcpiTrirvas] 

c F ^r c u^ ^ 

Kopcu, — ^*AAAa Aaarovs €paToy[A€^p€ Trat, /xcivas dvwrooTa-] 

[t]o/x 7rai8a yapsjr' ^ttc^vcs iots o 

< ^ LI 
... V Aifi^v i^ . . ivo 

u c cue c 

. . Tffpa KttTCKT ... OS 

c u< ^ cu c 

[<n;]vpty/x' aire . . . <ov 

<(ZF ^x«.,, 

.... €^povpc[ict]s 8c •yaa[9 iepov, Stvaif trap 6p.if>aX6v, 6 jSap-J 

Is:y^iLIIs:/' 

fiapoi dpTfS OTC [tcJo/a /AavTo<r[vvov ov or€)3i^o)v ISos ttoAvkv-] 

35 $€s Xiy^o/xcvos oiActf* vypoi x'-lp^^ *'' ^tt^'Cu. — 'AAA* w ^oijSc] 

uc u ^ c u^< 

orwt^e ^coKTt[<r]TOV IlaAAaSos [5otv koI Aaov xActvov, (Tw] 

TC tfca To^wv SetTTTOTt Kpi;o'«tf[v kwwv t* ^ApTCfus, 178c Aarw] 

Co < Y < ^ 

KvSurra* xat vatras AcX^wv r[i;/AcX€l^ a/ta rcKvotS; oi;/ir] 

)3tocs, 8(i>/Aaoriv ojrrcuaTOVSf Bokxov [^ upovLKOMnv ev/xc-] 
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9 /ioAtTt xpooTroAoi(r<i>-, Tax Tt SopL[ararrov Kapra] 
'Pio/uiiiov apj(av avfer" ayT}pdTiiu Oak[kovrrav ifitpt-^ 

I End of lines 19-20. 
I Fragment C = 4 Beginning of lines 1-9. 



E = 8 End of lini 

F = 7 Beginning of li 



II 



ines 29-32, 
End of lines 14-16. 
End of lines 20-24. 

Middle of lines i-io, and beginning of r 
Beginning of lines 33-42. 



I Notes on the text: — The text of the fragments is on the 
pliole well assured, 15. the A in naptroy should be doubled to ac- 
Brd with tlie practice elsewhere ; the second a iu yaoA- is inserted 
"above the line ; 36. the stone reads ATOIA for 'ATStS. KT is re- 
peated by the stone-cutter wliere we are to read ST. 40. All I is 
omitted in the longer form of the dative. 

The musical notes are doubtful at many points, so much so that 
M. Foucart asks to have his transcription taken " sur parole" 
(B. C. H. XVIII, 364). I would only call attention to the fact 
that the stone reads Y instead of V occasionally (cf. 16, 24, 30), 
while both signs are transcribed V ■ 

Notes r — No attempt has been made to restore the first line. 
The second begins with the last three letters of a word like ^o'A.]etc 
unless we read fji-e with Crusius. The reference to Pamassos in 
the latter part of line 2 is about the only instance where later dis- 
covery has confirmed the conjectures of the earlier editors. 3. 
KXiri/s is used of Parnassos in Soph. Aniig. 1 145- The last part 
of the line is very doubtful ; the sense demands i^px^tv rather 
than raTopxE'v. 4. IIiEpi'8« has become a fixed epithet of the 
Muses, so that there is no difficulty in the way of applying it to 
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the Muses worshipped &t Heltkon. M. Weil compares Hesiod, 
Theogon. lines 23 and 25. vi^^tUavt : cf. Etirip. Phoen. 206, where 
the epithet is also applied to Parnassos. 5. The series of adjec- 
tives represents in almost mechanical manner tlie different sides of 
Apollo's being. Simonides, 26B [40], gives xp"*^'"""/"* 'E<caT( ; 
and in the description of Apollo's birth, Eurip. iph. Tatir. 1236, 
he is called -jtjivaoKa^v iv KiQapi} o-oi^oV. The exordium ends with 
the statement of the birth of ApoUo, and thus is linked with the 
following paragraphs. 7. According to the Homeric Hymn. Leto 
grasped the trunk of the sacred palm in the pains of child-birth ; 
here she merely touches a shoot of the gleaming olive — Athena's 
tree— and apparently finds supernatural relief.* 

9, Cf. Horn. Hymn. Apoll. 137, where yijSwnjvij is used of 
Delos ; and also the account of Apollo's birth in Theognis, 

lyiXacrirt Si yala wiXioprj. 

The phrase avpdyuK v6\os occurs also in Eurip. Frag. 836, n. 
JO. VTW/iom : cE. Aristoph. Aves, 778; Plutarch, Mor. 589 D. 
t<yyyjnTM : the word is mentioned in Suidas and Eustathios. 
I^dftw is used of a hawk's flight by Aischylos {Pers. 207,) 
lUifpiai-i is a somewhat bold emendation, and the use of fafto't's to 
denote a physical rather than a mental state is an added objection 
to the French restoration of the line. Papv^poitm -. frequent in 
Euripides. otlS^ia is justified by the French editors on the supposi- 
tion that Ml may stand for the doubled 01 as ati. stands for the 
doubled at, e. g., line 4 of the first hymn. 12. M. Weil cites 
Eurip. Oresl. 1377, Frag. 935, and Orph. Hymn, XI, 14, 15. 

14. This version of Apollo's journey to Delphi is distinctly 
Athenian, in contrast with the account in the Homeric Hymn 
and in Pindar, Aisch. Eumen. gf. describes his journey by sea 
to Attika, from whence the Athenians escorted him to Delphi, 
preparing a road for him ; cf. Ephoros in Strabo, IX, 423. The 



* Cf. the note ot Crusius, Deiphische Hyvtnen, 74-76, ( 
olive in the legend ot the birth of Apollo. 



1 the palm and the 
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KAtbeoian version of the story is, of course, intimately connected 
r with the later Attic theoria to Delphi, vpanoioi^m , a word which 
does not occur elsewhere, is supplied here with reference to the 
Athenian belief that Attiba was the centre from which the culture 
of grain was extended to the rest of the world.* 16. The change 
to the description of the festal procession, which was the proto- 
type of later processions, is quite abrupt. Reinach supplies 
jjtii) [v A.u)Tos di-a/i(A,] irtF . . . aieidX[(x«Ki^ap(SosptXemv], avoidingsome 
of the difficulties of the text as supplied by Weil, \il8vs . . . Xuros ; 
cf. Eurip. Helen. 170 and elsewhere. ui«dAois is used as in the 
second hymn, v. 15. iS. The reading of the stone is not entirely 
clear. TrerpoKaToiM^ros is a new lyric compound. The only 
parallel that I find to this mysterious voice is the rX-t ^x*" x*"*'"*^ "* 
ppovri} Aids of Euripides (Hippol. laoi); nor is Paian in any 
sense a distinctly Attic name for Apollo. The references to 
Paian and to Apollo as Paian in the Attic drama all have to do 
with the god of healing ; here it seems more natural to me to 
assume that the mysterious sound was understood as simply mu 
or i^tt mil, I. e., a cry of greeting to the new born god. As at 
Delphi the name Paian was referred to the cries encouraging the 
young child to shoot the monster (Strabo, IX, 422), so these 
Attic singers refer it to a supernatural greeting of the ' ' child ' ' as 
he approached the Attic coast. The restoration of naiai- along 
with Ilaujoracan hardly be regarded as probable. 21. 6u/)cr<MrX)Jf : 
the word is found in Hesychios. A sacred association of Bacchic 
artists from Attika sing the hymn, and very probably it was com- 
posed by one of their number. 22. "AAAn marks the change to 
direct address ; cf. lines 27 and 38. ;^pi;(r(iiuSdv is properly used of 
a person. 23. Seoo-n^ai : the word is found in Proklos and in 
Christian writers, 24. ^ikkv9tm\ Orph. Hymn.'Kl, $. The ridge 
of Parnassos is the ridge at the foot of which the oracle is situated ; 
the reference to the tripod excludes the interpretation of M. Weil, 
who understands the peak of Parnassos. olviuTa can hardly 
mean the golden hair of Apollo (cf. v. 5) nor is it easy to 

•RoBClier, Lexikon II, 1322, 25. 
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Kind hymn begiiiH in the same full periodic style which marked 
first and third parts of the first hymn. The reference to Attic 
ship, and the concluding prayer, are g;iven in short phrases in 
* 'rapid snccession, as though to mark the contrast between the 
^" present and the past. This difference of style is accompanied by 
^- :a change to the second person that makes the contrast even more 
■c-r marked. The article occurs but once or twice, and in general the 
::r- language shows much more aEEnity with the Attic drama than 
PC with the lyric proper. One pecuHarity of style, the series of 
IT' several adjectives without connecting conjunctions in lines 5, 9, 
^ II, 23, 40, 41, does not appear in the first hymn. 
. The metre of the hymn is paeonic down to line 45 ; with the 
I beginning of the prayer at this point the glyconic metre appears. 
The paeonic metre follows quite closely the same technique as in 
the former hymn. The division into cola is twice indicated by a 
paragraph of the stonecutter, lines 8 and 13 ; in lines 22 and 27 it 
is shown by the conjunction iXXa which makes a distinct break in 
the advance of the thought ; at the end of lines 3 and 15 also 
there seem to be breaks in the metre. The French editors divide 
the hymn into cola including from two to seven feet, but at many 
points the restorations are uncertain enough to interfere seriously 
with the study of the metre. In this hymn as in the last, no 
traces of strophic arrangement can be detected. 

As in the case of the former hymn, I give a table representing 
the approximate value of these musical symbols in modern nota- 
Uon (B.C.H. XVIII, 375 and plate XXIV). 



c 
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On epigraphical grounds Pomtow dates this hymn, like the 

ormer hymn, between 185 and 135 B.C. ; although if the hymns 

ffere engraved by Attic stone-cutters, which is by no means impos- 

■^"sible, the same grounds would permit us to date them even half a 

" century earlier. 

" One exceedingly interesting phenomenon in both these hymns* 
* is the fact that when a long vowel is sung to two musical notes it 
^ la (with one exception, II, 15) written twice. Such is its imporl- 
■ ance that I subjoin a list of the cases, vowel by vowel. 

a I,t 6, 16, 20, 26, 27, 30. II, 2, 7, 13, 14, 15, ig, 25, 26, 
27i 33- 

e I, 7, 28. t\ I. 23. II, 10. I, 15. II, 22. 



' I, 



11, 



3, 15. 



I I, 7, 25. « I, 25. II, 



(I. 8. vSpou becomes eouuSpov. 1 
ai,-~aci. I, 4, IQ, 15. 

.«.. 1,7, 13: 11,17. 

au-oou. I, 13. 

0-00. 1, 9, 23; II, 3, 17, 23, (33). 

c».—ovi».. I. 4, 12, 15. 

ou-ouu. I, 2, 13, 23; II, 7. 

4. THK PABAN TO DIONYSOS. 

Two years after the publication of the second hymn with musi- 
cal notes, M. Weil published in the Bulletin a fourth hymn found 
at Delphi, this time a paean to Dionysos. The hymn is, as we 
shall see, perhaps a century older than those already considered, 
but it lacts the special interest of having signs for the musical 
notes. The stone on which this hymn was originally cut had 
later been utilized as a paving stone, and to this circumstance the 
inscription owes its preservation. Fifteen fragments had been 
found and put together by M. Honiolle before the original publi- 
cation, and ten smaller bits were discovered during the next two 



•The manner in which vowels and diphthongs are doubled affords some 
interesting data for determining their pronunciation in Ihia period. Cf. 
American Philological Association : XXVI, Proceedings of the Special 
Seasion, 1894. p. ivf. 

IL Second hymn to Apollo. II. Third hymn to Apollo. 
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II. "Hv, rorrt. ^a-KyfjaiiL \ikv 

15 x^(i)[v fieyaXcoKUfios] / tc Ka- 
8fiov Miwav T€ KoA7r[o9 Av- 
yc]ta T€ / KoAAucapTros * 

Evoi <u to B[aK;(' oi ic] Uaiav 7 
TToora 8' vfJLVofipvrfslxopev' 
20 €[v AcX^oiJv icpa / fidxcapa X^ipa ' 
avTos 8' AcTcpocv [8]c/Lias / 
KJHuvtov AcX<^((ri orry KOpaxs 
[napv]a(rorov / Trrv^a? corras. 
*l€ Uaiav K.T.A. 

[II. [Oii'otfajA.is 8c x^^P^ fl^oA.- 

Acov 8[€7r]as ivOeois / [crw otc-] 
Tpots l/xoAcs fiv^ovs [*EAc]v- 
30 ortvos dv* /[di'^€fi(i)]8€i9 * 

Evoi (u 10 Bax^' ctf i[c lEai^av '/ 
[Wvos €v^*] aTrav 'EAXd8o9 
ya? d[fi^(t) cjvvacrais / [^tXtov] C7r[<Mr]Tats 
opyitav 6(r[ta)v *Ia]K- 

35 X^'' / ['f^^tCt Or]c • /SpOTols TTOVCOV 

<oi4^[a9 8' opjfiov / [aXvirov *] 
'Ic lEaidv K.T.A. 

!V. 40 [navwxto*iv] 8c Kat xopois .... 

/. ['^]v[tfcv cJtt' oXpias xOovos 

®€[(ro-aXias] cxcX/o-a? d- 
55 o-Tiy, rc/Acvos t(c) *OAv/X7ri[ov 
nicp]iav / TC KXct[Tjdv • 

Evoi CO to Edx^'fcS ic Uaijdv*/ 
Movcrou [8'] avriKa irapOevoi 
^[tcrorait] OTc/[i/r]dficvai kvkAcdc ore Traotu 
60 fi[€X\l/av] A^dva/[TOv] h Act 
lEatdv' cvKAca t* ©[ttI kXcoJv- 
(Tttt* /[Ka]Ta/J^c 8* 'AttoAAcov. 
*Ic Uatav K.T.X. 
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years ; the position of these smaller frugments remains for the 
most pari uncertain. As reconstructed the stone measures .B7 
metres where it is broadest, and .875 at its greatest height. The 
hymn is inscribed stoickedon in two columns of fifty lines each, 
each line containing a few more than thirty letters. Sometimes 
the iota is written with another letter in the space allotted to that 
letter, once two omierons (or probably a Ihela and an omicrort), 
are written in the space of one letter ; nor is the stone-cutter con- 
sistent in his treatment of the punctuation point before the re- 
frain, and of a final vowel elided before an initial vowel. Bear- 
ing in mind these deviations from strict uniformity, the editor has 
of course found the stoichedon writing of great help in recon- 
structing the hymn. Where llie stone was found is not stated by 
the French editor. Presumably it was not found with the other 
hymns, i. e., in connection with the treasure house of the Athen- 
ians ; it is the more interesting in that it is not an Athenian 
product, nor does it give a legend that is cast in Athenian mould. 
Its content is quite new, quite original ; moreover it deals with 
important events in the history of Delphic cultus during that pe- 
riod when the Macedonian power was winning its final triumphs 
in Central Greece, so that it may be ranked as one of the most 
important inscriptions yielded by the French excavations at 
Delphi. 

I, [Aeu/i' , ava A]l^iipa;i^< BoKX' 

Ta, ^poiu'ii), V™['« '"O" 
TaIcrS|t)j / lepats iv (upais ' 

5 Eioi .s ih &£«;(■ ^ j[i n<xiri]v ■/ 

[o]v 07|8ats jto't' Iv ciiais 

Ztj[vi] y«'i'aT[o] / naXXtVais ®vwva ' 

ffav, jravTCs Si ^pOTol xC'^'T" 
10 tmv tra.K,'] BiixX'*: / yOT""?- 
'U Haidv, ISi c«,T.j[p, 
tvtjtpiov Tav&i] j jroXiv ^uAairo"' 
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II. "Hv, TOTC l3aK\Ull€ fjukv 

15 x^^C*' ftcyoXcoKU/xos] / re Ka- 
Sfwv Miwav re KoAir[o9 Av- 
yc]ia TC / KoXXxKafyiros ' 

Evoi <o 10 B[a#c;(* cu ic] lEatav '/ 
iraxra 3' vjJLVofipvrjslxopev- 
20 €[v AcX^co^v tcpa / fuuccapa Xfapa ' 
avTos 8* AcTTcpocv [Sje/LUIS / 
ffniLVUiv AcX<^uri (rvy KOpans 
[lIapv]aaaov / Trrvx**? corTas. 

*Ik UaLav K.T.X. 

III. [Oti/o^a]Ais Sc x^^P^ fl^oA.- 

Xcov 8[€7r]as ivBiois / [crw otor-] 
Tpot? IfioAes /xv^ovs [*EXc]v- 

30 ortvos dv' /[dv^€/A(i)]8ci9 ' 

Evoi <o io Bdxx' (S i[c Uaijdv */ 
[tOvos Iv^'] 57rav 'EXXdSos 
yas A[/A^(i) cJvvacTats / [^iXiov] €7r[<Mr]Tat5 
opyCtav 6<r[tW*Ia]K- 

35 X^^ I ['f^^*^* <'*]€ * PpoTols novwv 
^ii[as 8* op]ftov / [aXvTTOV *] 
'Ic Uaiav K.T.X. 

IV. 40 [Havio^xto'tv] 8c Kat xopols .... 

V. ['^]v[^€v c]ir' 6kpias x'^ovos 

®c[or<raX(as] iKcA/cras a- 

55 o-Tiy, T€p.€v6s t(c) *OAv/x7rt[ov 
Ilicpjtav / TC KXci[Tjdv • 

Evoi CO 10 BdKx'[(i> t€ Ilaijdv*/ 
Movcrai [8'] airiKa wapBevoi 
^[lorcrcoi] (rrc/[i/r]d/Acva£ kvkXcoi ore Tracrcu 
60 /x[€\i/rav] A^dva/[TOv] cs dct 
lEaiav' cvKAea t* ©[tti kXcoJv- 
croi* /[xaJTo/J^c 8* 'AttoAAqiv. 
'H Ilatdv fC.r.X. 
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VI SEY . . ET AS T . T I M I S OP I 

.... KANEBESinveOXPI* ar I AXAN 

. . . NEA I : EY O I I OB AKX » & c x a c a N 

. . . EMI . . . . AE . . AA I A HIE 

N*0 

VII. nAA (EPOr) 

PON*IA (I SEAS) 

ONnPO*H. . .(lEYOIOI) 
NOM O 0ET . . . (O . MAKAI) 

PAA A . K . . . . (TASOinPA) 

OS (XOPONNE) 

VIII. NAnEMnE . . 
O I S E BOY . . 
O or AY SAN T . 
<r I NEXP^ra o 

. EXOPANEAE 

nATPOI . . .IcTraiavi^i SOTHP c v ^ p » y 

TA N A EH O A IN*Y A a <r SEY A I ON I S v NO A ^« i 

IX. 105 'EKTcXcoroi 8c 7rp[a]^tv *A/x- 

^i[K]Tvo[va]s ^[cos] / KcXcv- 
a Tttxos, <o[s €7r]a)3oAos 
fi^v tKe[T]a[9] KOTocrxi7t' 

Evoi (0 [to BjaK^' <o tc Ilcuav. 
1 10 8€[tfat] / V cy ^mois crct- 

0C9 ^[cjcov icpctfi ymi / orvFCUfUiM 
TovS' vfivov^ Ov[<r]uiv re 4^i- 
vei[y] I <rvv 'EAAoSos 6Xj3ais 
7ra[v8]i;fUH5 iKCTc[i]/ats. 

*I^ Ilaiav K,T,X, 

X. 118 *0 jMLKap oXpCa T€ K€L' 

viov yc[vco] fiporwVj / dyi;- 
120 pcov i/JuavTOv a KTiarfi 
va6[y £]vaK[Ti] / ^oLpuM, : 



2 
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Evol (0 10 BaK;(' (u Xk n[atdv *] 
Tra / . . . N . ®Nr kvkAov 

125 PH/Soy KOfJUOLV 

8' dpyatvovT* €\€<f}avTi K[ySp6v]l 
*Ic Ilaidv K.T.A. 

XI. 131 Ilv^tWtv 8c TTtvOtrri- 

poia\L r\p(yiral[si'\ / Ira^c BaK- 
^ov Ovaiav \opCiv t€ 7ro[A- 
135 Xoiv] / kvkXuiv aifiiWav ' 

Evol <u i[c] Bdic;(' [(J i€ IIai]/dv ' 

8' &p\o[ya'aL^'\ / tcrov a/Bpov dyaXfia BdK;(o[v] 
€v En . P . . • / xp^c^cdA Acdv- 
140 Twv <rT^(ra[t] l^aBian tc t[cv-]/ 
^at tfeait irpiirov avrpov, 
['I]^ natci[v] K.T.A. 

XII. *A\\k 8€X€<r^c j3aicx[ta]<r- 
145 Tttv At[d]viKr[ov, iv / 8' Ayvt-] 

ais d/jta oriry [x^P]®^[^]^ '^['' 
xXiytcrKCTc] / Kt<ror[ox]alTats * 

[Evo]I (S 10 Bdicx* tt) ic [Uacdv *] 
nASAN c AAAAANOA j3 t AMHAN .... ITE ... , 

nOA . . Y . . 2TEA ...A2..PEni 

A<o N... I0.C...KYKAI 

. NA . YTIEIAEIEnAi AN 101 S CI rrf p € v <l> p w v 
TANAEnOAIN<^v AA2SEY A 111 N I 

AcX^ot €8<0Kav $£Xo8dfi[<oi Alv^rfciSafijov Sxap^ci Koi rots d8cA.^ors 

*E7rtyei/e[4] 

. . vTt8at avroZs koi CK[ydvois] irpo^tviav 7rpo/x[av]T€tdv irpoeSpCoLv 7rpo&iK[jLav] 

[drcjAciav cirt[Tt/A]di' Ka^[d7r€p AejA^ois* apypvro^ 'ErvficovSa, jSovAcvdvrcDv 

[nA]ct<rr<ovo9 KoXAtxe [lacuna of two lines] rop. ?ratdva tov cts tov 

Aidworov . . . 
[One-half line.] -av pavrtiav tov $€ov iwayytuXar . . , 

[One-half line.] prj , , ai rv^dya^dt. 
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Notes on the text : >. Weil also suggests [Kurtr^jpn, cf. Soph, 
Amtig. 1131. Ji. The siniall fragment POEN inserted heie con- 
fimu Lbc oinjcctuTC ai Wilamowllz von Moellcndorf. 33- The 
atone read* HAS for FAS. 56. Stone. KAEIFAN. 79. The frag- 
meul inserted iu strophe VII (in brackets) cannot be placed id 
stniplie IV, and probably Dol iu strophe VIII. 98. Stone, 
EXF00n[0] Weil, J^^o^^- Hxchauging a and P, we m^ 
read ixfifxnro-. iji and |J6 are corrected B.C.H. 1897. p. 511. 
124. Weil suggests ni|ji^7] an po*»ible. 

Notes: i. [ajitf lipa/i^* : cf. Eurip.j9.Mn*. 526 ; there is noothei 
reference in thii hymn to the double btrth of Dionysos. 2, tfiyifffpa 
is conjectured by Weil, who forms the word after ihe analogy 
>jrf^pt%. ^paxri is problematical, but M. Bourget says that tlie 
reading of the stone cannot be questioned. M. Weil suggests 
connection with fpaxn for fipaiv ; M. Breal transposes two letteOl 
and connects it with Ppiiw. If the word is correctly cut 00 
stone, it no doubt has some connection with the name of the Mi 
donian tribe B/xuow. which, according to Stephanos of Byzantii 
was mentioned by Dlonvsios !n the third book of his Bavtrapmai,- 
evidently a book which dealt with some subject relating to 1 
, worship of Dionysos, 5. 4p'""<. the paean is an invitation 
Dionysos to be present at the festival of the Tlieoxenia (cf. V 
no), 5, In this refrain is the first occurrence of the phrase 
BoMx*, although hymns called io^qk^^m are mentioned not iiifi 
queutly in late writers, 6. »vn, cf, Eun'p. Bacch. 238. but not els 
where with names of places ; the whole matter of the jealousv 
Hera and its results is passed over by the poet, and Semele 
mentioned by her "divine"' name (Horn. Hymn. XXXIV, 21 
Charax. Frag. 13). 8. The birth of Dionysos, like thatof Apolh 
in the previous hymn, is celehraied as an event of universal : 
portaiice. 10. yivyiu<i the word in not used elsewhere for the 
casion of birth. 11-13 The refrain is repeated at the end of eacl 
double strophe. It is quite probable thai, while the simple 
refrain was used in Atlika, in Delphic worship some longer ft 
like this may have been usual ; certainly some of the words a] 
pear in Soph. Philod. 828 f. in Eurip. Bacch. 426, and especiall' 
iu the Io7i of Euripides, lines 124, 141, 
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t II, 16. The worship of Diooysos in festivals under the name of 
I Agrionia prevailed in the regions mentioned here. Homer, Iliad, 
II, 532, mentions Skarphe and Augeiai ; the form Auy«a occurs 
in Stephanos of Byzantium, and the reason for its mention here 
is found in the fact that in the inscription wliich follows the hymn, 
the author of the hymn ciills himself an inhabitant of Skarphe. 
19. i/ico(8/juV. cf. Kuro-d^puos, Orph. Hymn. XXX, 4, 21. Diony- 
sos is called by Sophokles {Aniig. 1147) x°P°-y' S.irrpaiv.. 22-23. 
cf. Sophokles, Antig. 1126-1128, Oed. Col. 68of. ; Eurip. Ion. 
714 f. The function of the Thyiads at Delphi Is well known. 

III, 28. Weil also suggests Sepa?, which seems much more natu- 
ral with the verb iroWwc than does Seim^ ; cf. the scene Aristoph. 
Ran. 324f. 28. (vfltW [ . . oi(r]Tp(Hs : if the noun is correctly sup- 
plied — and the word is used more than once of Dionysos else- 
where (e.g., Eurip. Bacch. 119) — the adjective has an active sense 
for which I find no parallel. 29. ^lixous : Sophokles (Antig. 
1120) uses koXttoh of Eleusis, and the idea of Sophokles's adjec- 
tive, ira.yxoLvaif, is repeated in v. 32 here. Eleusis is made prom- 
inent in the hymn, partly l)ccause the festival there also js pan- 
Hellenic and therefore rightly held in honor by a Macedonian 
Greece, partly because of the importance of Dionysos in the 
mysteries of Eleusis. 30, [ivfltftuijSHi ; Aristophanes, Ran. 449. 
33. \i\vva.iTa.\.t : The enneateric cycle was not peculiar to Delphi, 
but so far as we can learn it bad no place in the Eleusinian cul- 
tus. Apparently the word is transferred from the Delphic " mys- 
teries," in which Dionysos was represented every eight years as 
descending to Hades to bring up his mother Semele to Olympos, 
to these pan-Hellenic mysteries. Certainly it would not seem 
unnatural for a poet from Lokris, writing a Delphic hymn, to re- 
gard mysteries elsewhere as regulated by a cycle like that at 
Delphi. For lakchos in the epoplic drama cf. Aristoph. Raji. 
316 f. 36. [opjiuoi' apparently refers to a haven beyond the grave ; 
if it be understood as a reference to wine, it is the only one in the 
paean. The Dionysos of Delphi was the god of nature-life rather 
than specifically the god of the vine. 

IV. 40. [Ilam/x''^"'-] Nightly festivals were not peculiar to 
Eleusis, but were a common feature of the worship of Dionysos ; 
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cf. Soph. Antig. 153, etc. It is possible that this stanza contin- 
ues the description of the part played by Dioiiysos at Eleusis, but 
in view of the separateness of the other stanzas this seems hardly 
probable. And if it tells of his farther journeys, where was he 
represented as going? In the two preceding stanzas and in the 
following one, he goes about, not introducing the culture of the 
vine, but receiving the homage of his worshippers at the great 
cull-centres of Diony^iac worship. Here he may have gone 
"over the straits" (Soph. Antig. 1145) to Euboea, or we may 
think of him as greeted with nightly festivals and choruses in 
Lydia or in Thrace. 

V, 54. After his journeys over the sea Dionysos finds harbor in 
Thcssaly, and among the Muses of Olympos. The connection of 
Dionysos with Olympos is mentioned by Euripides {Bacck, 554), 
and in an Orphic hymn (XLV. 4) ; Euripides also places him 
with the Muses at the Pierian shrine, 59. The Muses become 
"maenads" in their greeting to Dionysos. On the island of 
Naxos, Dionysos usurps the title of Apollo, and becomes a Mov- 
(raycrtjs,* but here Apollo leads tlie chorus of the Muses in per- 
forming a paean to Dionysos. We are not to forget that the pres- 
ent hymn is a paean at a festival of Apollo, but performed in honor 
of Dionyios 

VI, 66. rif [t.] ti>[qs (V Otolt ?] op. . . . . 68. TnjfloxP^[<rr . . . .] 
la.)(av. Perhaps we may understand from the fragmentary words 
that the Pythian oracle claims to have had some share in causing 
honors to be paid to Dionysos. 72. ByS- must refer to the torches in 
the hands of the attendants of Dionysos. which gave its name to 
the Delphic month Daidaphorios. This was the time of Diony- 
sos's birth, and it was also the time (in alternate years) when he 
returned to Delphi to take Apollo's place during the winter months. 

VII, 82. . . oxv irpo^rlixi ?]. cf. Eurip. Bacck. 552 ; or is Diony- 
sos the mouth-piece i-f the divine will in the absence of Apollo ? 
84. The nomothetai are no doubt the Amphiktyonic council, or 
some mythical predecessors of this council, which had as its func- 
tion the regulation of worship at Delphi. This stanza probably 



•Bull. CoTT. Hell. 
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mntained an account of the reception of Dionysos at Delphi, and 
pf the arraugemeDts for his worship there. 

VIII, 94. . . va. TTf/xTrt. . 95. o« i^ovk . . . seem to refer to the 

Worship of Dionysos which is instituted at Delphi. Judging from 

blie next stanza we should infer that the latter lines of the present 

^tanza outlined some definite plan for the complelion of the temple, 

)erhaps a plan for that part of the temple which served for the 

■worship of Dionysos ; the fragmentary words which remain do 

lot shed any definite light on the content of the lines. 

5, Trpa£iv : does this refer to some part of the construction 
Rof the temple ? The publication of the commands of the oracle 
■through a hymn like the present one is a novelty ; but while it is 
t hymn in honor of Dionysos, it is sung at a festival of Apollo 
s not at all inconsistent that it should contain the com- 
mands of Apollo with reference to the worship of Dionysos. 
ini[T]n[s] are the worshippers who come to attend a Delphic festi- 
md probable the fi^v is the time of the Pythian games ; the 
B-Work is to be completed in the interval of four or five months. 
piio. The god's command also contained a proviso for the per- 
formance of the present hymn, and the offering of a sacrifice to 
Dionysos. fmois . . tf[e]£v are the Theoxenia, distinguished from 
the ftcui ^patiav performed in the fall in the month Boathoos. The 
hymn is to be interpreted as giving the place of honor lo Diimysos 
at the banquet to which Apollo invited the gods. iii. tepiu yivti 

Itniva.ituo\s Apollo, the god in whose behalf the festival is celebrated. 
X, 118. The command of the oracle is interrupted as the vi.sion 
of the completed temple rises before the mind of the poet. M. Weil 
lemarks that such a description was intended by the Delphic 
priests to stimulate contributions to the depleted temple funds. 
120. a.iuavrov, for the temple had not long before been violated by 
the Phocians. 123. The latter part of the stanza refers appa- 
rently to the temple statue of gold and ivory. It is of gold, with 
golden " figures " ; its hair is mentioned ; its foreign ivory, as well 
as its indigenous gold. A golden statue of Apollo in the temple 
at Delphi is mentioned by Philochoros, Frag. 23, and by Paus. 
X, 24, 5. Tvirm'i can hardly mean other temple carvings ; but 
frwhether it means other figures in connection with the statue 
Jroper, or carvings upon it or its base, is not clear. 
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XI, 131. Dionysos Is al*t to biive a share in the worship at ll 
Pythian games — so continues the cooimand of the god from I3 
above — and a contest of choruses is to be performed in bis honor 
The reference to the penteleric Pj-thian festival implies that I 
hymn was performed at tlie Theoxenia of some other year thai 
the year of the greater Pythiuu festival, i e,, not in the third yei 
of an Olympiad 13a. r]poirat[i : strictly speaking the Pythia 
festival did not coincide with the summer solstice, but came ii 
second month of the Delphic year. /. e., in Boukatios. There ] 
some reason for thinking that in earlier times the festival ha 
occurred in the month Apellaios, which would bring it as close ti 
the summer solstice ns it was possible for a festival regulated I: 
the moon lo lie. 135. The cyclic choruses of the dilbyra 
a typical part of the worship of Dionysos. It is contrary to Greel 
practice to assume with M. Weil that choruses of different aga 
competed with each other ; nor is there anything in tiie language \x 
suggest choruses of different ages. The introduction of Dionysi 
worship at the festival which was most closely associated wit) 
Apollo is very significant. The lines between the [ 
breaking down, and the god of the nascent life of nature had noi 
become so closely akin (v. iiij to Apullo, that his dithyramb mil 
sic and Apollo's more soljer music were to be enjoyed by the sam 
audience at the same festival. 137. akia^ty^i'\a\{\v 8' iip;^o[M 
X<Tt>v. The return of Dionysos to Delphi (and in alternate yeans hi) 
birth) were celebrated in the month Daidaphorios, which nej 
followed the equinox. This important event of the old Delphu 
year was still to be honored, though Dionysos was worshipped i 
the summer, and on this occasion it was to be celebrated by t 
erectionof astatue of Dionysos on acar drawn by lions, and by lh| 
preparation of a cave for the god. The lion or the panthet 
resented with Dionysos not infrequently on vases, and on oue ar 
chaistic vase the god is drawn by four creatures, of which two a 
apparently lions (Roscher, Lex. I, 1095, 60)*. The cave is 1 
place of worship which Dionysos shares with the nymphs. Pan 
and other distinctly nature divinities. Caves of Dionysos £ 
specifically mentioned by Plutarch {Moral. 565 F), and by Sokrata 
of Rhodes, (quoted by Athenaios, 148 B), 

»Ct. Dionysos drawn by panthers on a vase in Berlin (Ftw. 3257). 
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XII, The hymn ends with a bidding to the Greeks assembled 
at this festival of Apollo, to receive Diouysos, and honor him 
with choral dance. The last lines cannot be made out, but they 
I begin with a pan-Hellenic sentiment, and they either state that 
, the result of cyclic dances will be the gift of health from the god, 
L or more probably they contain a prayer for health and other bless- 
I ings as the result of the worship. 

The inscription includes the vote of the Delphiaushonoringthe 
I author of the hymn as well as the Uymu itself, and by means of 
1 this vote the hymn can be quite accurately dated. Etymondas as 
we learn from inscriptions discovered by the French, was at the 
head of the board of naopoioi for the five years between 332/31 
and 328/27, and he was a member of the same board in the year 
336/35. In the list of Delphic archons compiled by M, Bourguet 
(for the Academic des lascriptionse Belles-Lettres) the last three 
years of Olympiad no are not accounted for (339/38-337/36), and 
the list is interrupted beginning with the year 328/27. The French 
editor concludes that the hyniu was performed at the Theoxenia 
before the quadrlennial Pythla, i.e., in the second year of an 
Olympiad. The decree would naturally be passed immediately 
after the performance of the hymn, in which case Etymondas was 
archon in the second year of an Olympiad, either 01. no, 2^=339/38 
or after 01. iiz. The allusions in the hymn itself may be ex- 
plained on either supposition, and the character of the letters is 
said to correspond to those of tliis period. 

Of the author himself nothing is known except what is stated 
here, namely that he came from Skarphe. It is interesting to 
note that the decree calls the hymn a paean to Dionysos, and 
recognizes that it proclaims an oracle of the god. 

In literary character this paean resembles the paean of Aristonoos 
much more closely than the hymns with musical notes, although 
it is more simple. Before the first refrain in each instance we 
have a single phrase with one principal verb, and after the refrain 
come two such phrases ; the ab.sence of dependent clauses isquite 
noticeable. As in the paean of Aristonoos, each noun has some 
one descriptive adjective, often an unusual compound. Only two 
igS these compounds, however, are new — 19 vnvo^pvtjt, and 137 
The repetition of the word Sk^ut^ in the hymn 
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projwr (liaes 53, 118, 149), is an indicatiou of the joyous festival 
for which the hymn was written ; unless, indeed, it be understood 
as a welcome to the extending power of Macedon. 

The metre of this paean is glyconic, with two Ionic cola in the 
refrains. Before the first refrain is a group of four (first) gly- 
conics, the last being catalectic (pherecralean). No tribrachs or 
irrational trochees occur in these lines. The refrain is au Ionic 
trimeter acataleclic, in which the two short syllables of the first 
foot are replaced by a long syllable. After the first refrain the 
first member consists of a glyconic (second) and a phalacean ; the 
second member of three (second) glyconics, the last of which is 
catalectic. Both tribrachs and irrational trochees occur in each 
foot in the verse. The final refrain consists of an Ionic dipody, 
and two (second) glyconics, the last of which is catalectic. In 
each instance the first foot is irrational. The following scheme 
shows just where substitutions occur : 



In the case of this hymn, as of the other hymns, we must ask 
as to the manner in which it was performed. A paean may be a 
processional hymn sung by the chorus with its leader, like the 
paean in the Homeric hymn to Apollo ; or it may be au altar 
hymn, sung with a dance-step before the altar during the progress 
of a sacrifice. In the metre as well as in literary style this hyam 
resembles the paean of Aristonoos, and this, as we have seen, was 
a processional hymn sung by a chorus which went to receive a 
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procession in which the experience of Apollo himself was repre- 
sented. The resemblance between these two Delphic paeans is 
sufficient to justify tlie belief that they were written to be used in 
the same manner. Perhaps additional evidence for this view may 
be found in the fact that the paean before us mentions the first 
paean to Dionysos whicli was sung by Apollo and the Muses to 
greet the new god on his arrival at Mt. Olympos. The paean of 
Philodamos is not an altar hymn, but a processional paean in the 
same sense that the paean of Arislonoos is, i. e,, it was written to 
be sung by a chorus going to greet a god, here a god who has ac- 
cepted Apollo's invitation to the Theoxenia. 

The references in this paean to the seasons of the Delphic year 
are very explicit. The spring festival of the Theoxenia at which 
the hymn was performed, is mentioned lines 3, 4, and no, ui. 
The quadriennial Pythian games are mentioned line 131 as occur- 
ring at the summer solstice, and the influx of strangers to these 
games is referred to in lines 107, 108. The factthat the quadriennial 
festival is mentioned the second time, might suggest that the 
annual festival was in the mind of the writer the first time it was 
mentioned. This is improbable, and yet it raises the question 
whether we can confidently date the Theoxenia at which the paean 
was performed, in the second year of an Olympiad, The Pythian 
games were celebrated in the third year of each Olympiad, 
but the religions part of the festival was repeated in the three in- 
tervening years. Finally the autumn equinox, the season when 
Apollo's sway in Delphi gave way to that of Dionysos, is to be 
signalized by the erection of a golden statue to Dionysos. 

The xenia in the fall differed from other festivals of the same 
name (if we may trust the scholium on Find. Nem. VII, 68), in 
which men entertained the god in that here the god invited 
heroes to share kis hospitality. The Theoxenia* in tlie spring 
were primarily in honor of Apollo and his mother Leto, but the 
invitation to Pindar (cf. Vila Pind. p. 92, West.) indicates that 
here also Apollo was really host rather than guest at the banquet. 
One may well hesitate to accept the gloss of Hesychios (AoftVia ■ 
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miv^ jopT^ Tao-i TMs tffoit) as evidence that ' ' all the gods ' ' shared 
the Delphic Theoxenia ; 011 the other hand we are justified in lay- 
ing some weight 011 the fact that ihe Roman ledistemia — which 
were modelled after Greek theoxenia — were celebrated in honor of 
a group of gods, perhaps the twelve great gods. Even if we sup- 
pose that " all the gods." i. e., the greater gods, were invited with 
Apollo to a banquet of which Apollo was the host, it still seems 
to me highly iniprobahle that Diotiysos would be included. Ac- 
cording to Delphic legend, at this season he was dead — every 
Other year, — and his grave was shown in the temple of Apollo ; 
and if we do not press this point, we must remember that accord- 
ing to older Delphic belief Dionysos was absent from Delphi 
after Apollo's return. His character is so clearly differentiated 
from that of the other gods (and this is true at Delphi even more 
than elsewhere), that it seems to me very improbable that he 
originally had a share with them in the honors of the Theo- 

If this inference is correct, the present paean shows a marked 
change in the nirsus of Delphic worship. The paean voices the 
command of the oracle that this god, whose worship at Delphi 
before had not fully recognized a divine nature in him like that 
in the other Olympian deities, should share the worship paid to 
Apollo during the months when Apollo was supreme at Delphi.* 
He is to be honored with this paean and with a sacrifice at the 
Theoxenia and with a special competition held In his honor at the 
Pythian games. Moreover he receives from Apollo the peculiar 
epithet of Apollo at Delphi, he is to be both Bakchos and Paian ; 
and the hymn in which this command is proclaimed is not a 
dithyramb, but a paean such as was used in the service of Apollo. 
The function of the Delphic oracle in directing changes in worship 
elsewhere in Greece has long been recognized ; the present hymu 
is interesting as showing that the oracle performed a similar 
function at Delphi itself, for it is the oracle which prescribes the 
present innovations in Delphic worship. With the development 

*0n the relation of Dionysos and Apollo in general, see S. Wide, Skandin. 
Archiv, I, ^Sf, , and Wernicke in Pauly's Realencyclopadie , Art. Apollon. 
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of a pan-Helleuic state, moreover, we find evidence of a uni- 
versalizing tendency in religion. Not only are the gods cut loose 
from specific connection with particular localities, not only is 
Dionysos at Delphi when legend had said definitely that he was 
somewhere else ; but the very character of the individual gods is 
losing its specific nature and the gods are in some degree reduced 
to one type. Delphi appears as the ally of Philip and Alexander, 
in their eflFort for a new Greece. 
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ADDENDA. 

NOTB 17, page 5. Add, Bull. Corr. Hell. XI, 94. Inscription from 
Hierocaesaxca. 'A^v69fl#^t / Mi^pi^vf / roO KpdriTTOf / Iepei)f ytPOfUltfot *P(&/iiiff / 

Note 88, page 31. Two fragments of Pindar (Bergk, 87, 88) probably 
come from the proaodiac paean here mentioned. 

PaoB 23. Statins speaks of the paean before battle as sung in imitation 
of Heiciiles i 

Theb, rv, 157 Herculeum paeana canunt, vastataque monstris 

omnia ; frondosa longumque deus audit ab Oeta. 

PaGB 34» 2 5* An old inscription from Thasos should also have been 
treated at this point : 

Roehl, Inscript. Graec. Antiq. 379. Ni^/bt^j/o-iy KiiwbWtavi ¥Vfi(/>7iy4ry $ij\v 
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